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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 

PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and 

MY in this College will be VACANT at the end of 

the present Session, by the resignation of Professor Brooke. | 

Candidates for the Professorship, the duties of which will 

commence in October Ry aye Feqnested to send ie angles. 
. j e Council o ve fo’ 
co on ome CHAS. C. ATKING 


January 15, 184. Secretary to the Council. 
aay Se 


ye ee and ENGINEERING 

STRUCTIONS.—PROF. HOSKING will resume his 
CONTE ARTS of CONSTRUCTION, on Friday After- 
noon, the 26th instant. at 4 o'clock, and will continue it at the 
same hour, on every succeeding Tuesday and Friday throughout 
the Term. * 
This C is not fined to Matriculated Students of the 
olan soy Fee payable by others but that for the 


R. W. JELF, D.D. | 
Princi 





“ourse only. 
Cxine’s College, London, 


isth January, 1344. pal. 
ea 





EDUCATION, 


YOUNG LADY, residing with her parents, 
is desirous of meeting with'two or three LITTLE GIRLS 
io EDUCATE with her sister, to whom she offers superior ad- 
vantages, having made education, character, and disposition her 
particular study, and been several years on the continent. She 
trusts she is capable of imparting sound knowledge founded 
upon true principles. This is particularly addressed to parents 
and guardians seeking the combination of the useful with the 
ornamental. Prospectuses and particulars will be forwarded in 
reply to letters addressed, pre-paid, to C. J., care of Mr. Parker, 
4%, West Strand; or Wetherley's Library, Peckham. 
DUCATION, near Claremont, Surrey.— A 
select number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN, from Six to 
Fourteen years of age, are qualified for professional and mer- 
cantile pursuits, as well as for Addiscombe and the other Col- 
leges, by a married clergyman, who has resided at Esher up- 
wards of 20 years, and whose connexions and arrangements are 
gentlemanly and liberal. Pupils under twelve years of age, 40 
ineas; above twelve,-45 guineas. Cards with Mrs. Nash, 15, 
Istrode-street, Cavendish-square; G. Griffith, Esq., 22, B 
lersbury ; and J. Noble, Esq., 15, Upper Bedford-place. 
HE FRENCH LANGUAGE TAUGHT by 
. MARIOT DE BEAUVOISIN (from Paris). at 33, 
Lambard-street, City, and at 14, York-street, Covent-Garden. 
Attendance, for Ladies, from 11 in the morning till 3; for Gen- 
flemen, from 4 in the evening till 11, Conversation, Elocution 


uck- 





nners. Forther particulars will be found in M. de B.’s 
pectus, which may be had at either of his elass-rooms, 
N.B. M. de Beauvoisin’s original System, ‘ French 
in Four Months,’ is published by Souter & Law, 13), Flcet-street, 
sold by all booksellers. Price 9d. each lesson. b 
»* This work is the most sentel that has yefuppeared; credit- 


Bebra Classes for Proficients—Elementary Classes 


able at once for the skill of the writer, and remarkable for 


. acuteness, and judgment.”’—The Press. 


EBREW NATIONAL SCHOOL, Brruinc- 

HAM.—WANTED a SECOND MASTER, accustomed to 
tuition, and capable of teaching the Olassies, Penmanship, and 
the usual branches of education. Salary 80/, per annum, Atten- 
dance is not required on Saturday or on Sunday. Applications, 
stating age, qualifications, and testimonials, to be addressed to 
D. Barnett, Esq., President, Bennett-hill, Birmingham. 





d by M. BAuDRy, 3, Quai Malaq’ 


ERMS of SUBSCRIPTION to CHURTON’S 
BRITISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY, 26, HoLLgs-stTREET. 
Fora Single Family, 4, 5, 10 Guineas per Annum. 
For a Book Society, from 6 to20 Guineas per Annum. | 
Any number of Members may join in the same Book Society 
subscription. No charge is made for Box or Catalogue. The 
standard Collection consists of 25,000 Volumes, and EVERY NEW 
WORK is added the day it issues from the press. 


H ORNE & CO.’S PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 
LIBRARY, No. 105, Cngapstpe, London, consisting of a 


Collection of upwards of 50,000 Volumes of Works, by the best 
Authors, in the various d its of Li 











Terms of Subscription.—Subscribers of 5/. 5s. per annum ; 3i. 3s. 
the half year; or 1/. 14s. the quarter, are entitled to 18 vols. at a 

ime, in Town, or 24 vols. in the Country.—4/. 4s. per annum ; 
2. 10s. the half year; or 1/. 8s. the quarter, 12 vols. in Town, 16 
in the Country.—3/. 3s. per annum; 14 18s, the half year; or 
1d. 1s. the quarter, 8 vols. in Town, 12 in the Country.—2/. 2s, per 
annum ; 1. 6s. the half year ; or 15s. the quarter, 4vols. in Town, 
6in the Country.—The New Publications are added to the Li- 
brary as they issue from the press; from which Subscribers 
may select one-half their complements. 

Book Soctettes, or Families desirous of entering into ajoint 
subscription, can be supplied with any number of books, entirely 
new, and of their own selection, whether in the Library Cata- 
logue or not, upon the following terms :—If 30 volumes be re- 
quired constantly in circulation among the members, 12/. 12s. 
perannum. And if a greater or less number be required, the 
same rate in proportion. The Books to be exchanged at the 
time and in the way best suited to the convenience of the mem- 
bers; the Society paying carriage to and from London, 

*,* Subscriptions to be paid in advance. 








Sales by Auction. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 125, Fleet-street, on 
WEDNESDAY 21th, and two following days, 

VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
including, Voyage Pitteresens de la Suisse, 2 vols.—Cle- 
risseau, —_ de la France—Pocock’sTravels in the East, 2 vols. 
—Tatham’s Architectural etchings, printed on coloured paper— 
Nash’s Pavilion at Brighton, plates, coloured and plain—Staf- 
ford Gallery, fine impressions, in 68 parts—Bretton’s English 
‘ities, india proofs—Bretton’s Salisbury, York, Winchester, and 
Norwich Cathedrals, large paper proofs —itolland's , White 
Knights, india proofs—Wilson'sFugitive Pieces—Historic Gal- 
ery, 7 vols. large paper—Pyne's Microcosm of London, 4 vols.— 
Singer on Playing Cards—Arthur of Little Britain—Beauties of 
England and Wales, 25 vols.—Naval Chronicle, 40 vols.—Scott’s 
Waverley Novels, Poetical Works, Prose Works, and Life, 98 
vols. blue morocco—Ancient and Modern British Drama, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Works, 12 vols.—Dibdin's Bibliogra- 
phieal ‘Tour, 3 vols.—Leland's Itinerary and Collectanea, large 
paper—Anti-Jacobin Review, 25 vols—Congreve's Works, 3 
vols,—Martin’s Colonies, 5 vols.—Lyell’s Geology, 3 vols.— 
Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, 5 vols.—Horne's Introduc- 

tion to the Scriptares, 5 vols.—Johnson" 
Mr. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION at his Great Room, 
192, Fleet-street, (corner of Chancery-lane,) on TUESDAY, 
NEXT, January 23rd, and three following days, at half-past 


Twelve, 
ALUABLE BOOKS and ILLUSTRATED 
WORKS, including, folio—Le Brun, Galerie, 3 vols. 
splendid impressions—Boydell’s Shakspeare, 9 vols.—Neale’s 





's Works, 12 vols., &c. 








FRESCO AND ENCAUSTIC ORNAMENTAL PAINTING, 
R. FREDERICK SANG, Artist, from the 
Royal Academy at Munigh, begs to inform the Nobility 

and Gentry (Architects particularly), that he continues, with a 
considerable number of his Pupils, to decorate Public and Pri- 
vate Buildings in the above manner, and in the different ancient 
nd modern styles, on reasonable terms = with the greatest 
dispatch, Orders executed in all parts of the United Ki m. 


—Apply by letter to Mr. Frk. Sang, 27, Portland-terrace, Re- 
gent’s-park, London. 


e Abbey, large paper, 2. vols. proofs—Rapin_ and 
Tindal’s England, 4 vols.—Clarendon’s Rebellion, 3 vols,—Mat- 
thew's Byble. rare, 1551.—Qaarto—A set of the Chronicles, 30 
vols. uhcut—Clarke’s, Cook's, Lord Valentia’s and Bruce's 
Travels—Philosophical ‘Transactions abridged, 18 vols.—Lysons’ 
London, 5 vols.—Nash’s Paris, 2 vols —Aikin’s Biography and 
Dictionary of Chemistry and spanovategs—Cseee’s Antiquarian 
Repertory 4 vols.—Painter's Palace of Pleasure,3 vols.—Archeo- 
logia, 25 vols—Berry'’s Heraldry, 3 vols.—Jacob Behmen’s Works, 
4vols.—Daniel’s Rural Sports, 4 vols.—Bentham's Ely Cathedral, 
2 vols.—Dibdin’s ‘Typographical Antiquities, 3 vols.—Robinson’s 
Architecture, 5 vols.—Henry’s and Scott's Bibles—Nichols's 





AINTING in WATER COLOURS and OIL, 
drawing in a pure classical style of art, also landscape in 
colour and pencil, with flowers and fruit, all done from nature, 
byan.old Student of the Royal Academy. About 200 specimens, 
some very highly finished. ‘Terms very moderate. Ladies 
establishments attended. On view from 12 till 4 o'clock, at 8, 
Cirencester-place, the end of Titchfield-street, Marylebone.— 
fessional pupils would have great advantages, with boa 
and lodging. 
7 7h . = 
TUDIO or COMMITTEE. ROOM, with Office 
7 or Bed-room and W. C. adjoining.—TO BE LET (Rent 
Wu. a year), on the Ground Floor, at No. 13, Bruton-street, 
lerkeley-square, a-noble, well-proportioned ROOM, suitable 
for an Artist or Scientific Society. has a distinct Entrance 
from the Vestibule. Apply to the Proprietor, Mr. Cox, Sur« 
veyor, &c. 106, New Bond-street. 





Vader the Sanction of the Committee of Council on Education. 
APOLLONICON ROOMS, 
101, St. Martin's Lang. 


SINGING on the METHOD of WILIIEM, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
Mr. Jonn Hutran. 


‘ CLASS No. 31, for LADIES, 

will commence on FRIDAY NEXT, January 26th, at a Quarter 
—," o'clock, and will meet on Tuesday and Friday 

Terms.—30s. for the Course, or 6s, per Month (Eight Lessons); 
at Schoolmistresses, Sunday-School Teachers, &c. will be ad- 

CL age ety ment of 15s. for the Course, or 3s. per Month, 
daar = 30, for GENTLEMEN, commenced on Friday last, 

NBgeme as Class No, 31. 
A. dentlemen desirous of being admitted to this Class, 
ae apply on or before TUESDAY, Jan. 20th, After thal even- 
Teen Members will be admitted. . 
St. Martin's Land Particulars may be obtained at the Oilice, 101, 








Prog of James the First, 4 vols.—Thoroton’s Nottingham- 
shire, 3 vols.—Wood's Athena Oxoniensis, by Bliss, 4 vols.— 
Carlisle's ‘Topographical Dictionaries, 6 vols.— Pinkerton’s 
Voyages and Travels, 17 vols.—Pyne's Royal Residence, 3 vols., 
coloured—Forbes's Oriental Memoirs, 4 vols.—Octavo, &c.— 
Galerie du Musée Napoleon, 10 vols.—Donovan's Naturalists’ 
Repository, 5 vols., coloured—Baxter's Works, 23 vols.—Burke's 
Works, 16 vols.—Pitt’s, Burke's, Windham's, Sheridan's, 
Brougham's, and Grattan’s Speeches—Evelyn and Pepys's Me- 


moirs, 10 vols.—Lingard’s England, 14 vols.—Kerr's Voyages, 13 


vo!s.—Naval Chronicle, 49 vols.—Sir Kk. Brydges’s Restituta and 
British. Bibliographer—Lowndes's Bibliographer’s Manual, 4 
vols.—Monstrelet's Chronicles, 12 vols., and Atlas—Edinburgh 


uais, Paris, or at the Atheneum Office, London. For France, and other Countries not 





for the Stamped Edition 
[JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. ] 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
HE SECRET PASSION, 
? _ _,By the Author of 
Shakspeare and his Friends,’ * The Youth of Shakspeare,’ &c, 
3 Also, just published, 
THE UNLOVED ONE: a Domestic Story. By Mrs 
BOFLAND, Authoress of * Catherine the First ; or, the Czarina,’ 
* ol. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Just published, in royal tame, pies 4s. handsomely bound in 
RISELDA; a Dramatic Poem. Translated 














from the German of FREDERICK HALM. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Goenttin, 
Second edition, improved, price 1s. 6d. cloth, and 4d. extra per 
eo pos 
CHONBERG’S GERMAN CHAIN RULE: 
a Manual of brief Commercial Arithmetic. 

“The chain rule is the simplest known form of arithmetic 
and is of easy application to every kind of calculation connected 
with trade and commerce.”— Polytechnic Journal. 

cffingham Wilson, 18, Bishopsgate Within. 
EDUCATIONAL MODELS, 
A CATALOGUE of WORKS of EDUCA- 
ON and APPARATUS for TEACHING NATURAL 
ay, weg bel pated ag myn by qazees & b be 
post, free x se, t 
Among the Models will Say wor apa eae tna 
SETS of MECHANICAL POWERS. 
DRAWING MODELS. 
SETS of GEOMETRICAL SOLIDS. 
APPARATUS for PNEUMATICS, &c, &c. 

23, Upper Gower-street. 

WORKS FOR CLASSICAL STUDENTS. 
ICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 

‘ BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By VARIOUS 
WRITERS. Edited RA De. SMITH. Publishing in Quarterly 
fares and to form 2 vols. 8vo. Parts I. to V., each 4s., are pub- 

~ There is no need of pron i fe 1 eulogi 
this new Classical Dictionary, for,| in fect. it 4 The only one with 
any pretensions to the name in our language.”"— Atheneum, 

Pi By the same Editor, mn 
. Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. By 
ari Writers. One 8vo. ° 
we Wood pare. cloths vo. vol. of 1100 pages and 500 Engravings 
Linwood’s Lexicon to Aischylus, 8vo. 15s. 

*»* A Catalogue will be sent by post, free of expense, to any 
gentleman writing for it. 

_ Taylor & Walton, 23, Upper Gower-strect. 





OCKE’S SYSTEM—INTERLINEAR 
TRANSLATIONS, 12mo., 2s. 6d. each Volume. 
LATIN. 

1. Phiedrus’s Fables.—2. Ovid's Metam. B. 1.— 
ind kim itmihetiaenke oe 
GREEK, 

1. Lucian, Selections.—2, Anacreon.—3. Homer's 


Nliad, B. 1.—4. Parsing to Homer.—5. X hon's M rabili: 
B. 1.—6. Herodotus, Selections. Ce OTN et - 


GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND FRENCH. 
Stories from German Writers. 

Italian Writers. 
Sismondi—Battles of Cressy and Poictiers. 


An Essay Explanatory of the System. 
London Latin Grammar, 
Greek Grammar. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
*,* A Catalogue will be sent by post, free of expense, to any 
gentleman writing for it. 
Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 
ODGSON’S (Provost of Eton) MYTHO- 
LOGY for LATIN VERSIFICATION, 4th edit. 12mo. 3s. 








Review and Blackwood’s Magazine, &c. &c., many in morocco, 
russia, and calf bindings. ‘lo be viewed and Catalogues had. 








Law Life Assurance Office, Fleet-street. 
anus 3 


anuary 10, i344, 

OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a 

GENERAL MEETING of the PROPRIETORS of the 

LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY will be held, at the So- 

ciety’s Office, Fleet-street, London, on FRIDAY, the 2nd day of 

February next, at half-past Eleven o'clock in the Forenoon pre- 

cisely, pursuant to the provisions of the Society's deed of settle- 

ment, for the purpose of receiving the Auditors’ Annual Report 

of the accounts of the Society up to the 3lst of December fast, 
and for general an oe " 

y order of the Directors, 
GEO. KIRKPATRICK, Agtaaty. 
e 





Business will commence at Twelve o'clock precisely. ‘ 
Dividend on the Capital Stock of the Society, for the year 1312, 
Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth, 

A TOUR in FRANCE, ITALY, and SWIT- 

ZERLAND, during the Years 1840 and 1841. 
4 V 2, Esq., of Comries. _ 

“The author's Soeeeaties of manners or localities is always 
acceptable; be never tells more than the reader wishes to know, 
prised an amount of information which by some other travellers 
would have been spun out into two or three larger and more 
imposing volumes.”— Edin, Eng. Cow 
Whittak: 


has been in the course of payment since the 6th day of April last. 
By ANDREW CLARKE, Es 
and we may add, therefore, that within this small work is com- 
rant, 
ttaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, 





Sacred History for ditto. 3rd edition, 


Sacred Lyrics for ditto. 12mo. 6s, 6d. 
Allen's New Latin Delectus. 2nd edit. 12mo. 4s, 
Cesar’s Helvetic War. Latin and English Inter- 
linear. 12mo. 2s. 
Cwsar for Beginners. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Smith’s Latin Exercises for Beginners. 2nd edit. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 


*,* A Catalogue will be sent by post, free of expense, to any 
gentleman writing for it. 
Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS, 


EW LATIN READING BOOK, 


12mo, 3s. 6d. . 
London Latin Grammar. 11th edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Tacitus—Germania, Agricola, and Annales, B. 1. 
Notes in English. 12mo.5s. | 
Allen’s Ecloge Ciceroniane. 12mo. 2s, Gd. 
Cheam Latin Grammar. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Extracts from Cesar’s Gallic War. 12mo. 2s. 6d, 
Hall’s Latin Roots. 4th edit. 12mo., 4s. Gd, 
*.* A Catalogue will be sent by post, free of expense, to any 
gentleman writing fur it. 
Taylor & Walton, 23, Upper Go ver-streot. 


12mo, 3s, 6d. 
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NOW READY, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH, &c. 
C= EDITIONS of MRS. TROLLOPE’S 
POPULAR WORKS:— 

1. JESSIE PHILLIPS: a Tale of the New Poor Law. 
Complete in 1 vol. with 12 Illustrations, price 12s. bound. 

“ The mingled force and pathos comprised in this capital pro- 
duction have rarely been equalled by any living writer.” —Naval 
and Military Gazette. 

2. THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of MICHAEL ARM- 
STRONG, the FACTORY BOY. 1 vol. with 24 Illustrations, 
price 12s. bound. | 

“ Mrs. Trollope wields a powerful pen, and has got a strong 
eis S. popfilar feeling. Her work is admirably written.”— 

nm Bul, 

N.B.—Those who have commenced taking these works in 
Shilling Parts are requested to complete their sets without delay, 
to prevent disappointment. Orders received by all Booksellers. 
___Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 

MORNING EXERCISES AT CRIPPLEGATE, ETC, 
On Thursday, Ist of February, will be published, in a large 

volume, 8vo. closely printed (to be comprised in 6 volumes), 

the first volume, price 12s. bound in cloth, 
at CRIP- 


HE MORNING EXERCISES 
PLEGATE, Giles in the Field, and in Southwark, being 
divers Sermons preached, a.D. MDCLIX—MDCLXXXIx, By 
several Ministers of the Gospel, in or near London. 5th edition, 
carefully collated and corrected, with Notes and Translations 
of all the Quotations, .. ¥ 
By JAMES NICHOLS, Editor of Fuller’s Church History, &c. 
A volume will be issued every alternate month, so as to com- 
lete the publication within the year. As there is only a very 
imited edition printed, persons desirous of possessing this most 
valuable work are recommended to send their names promptly 
to their respective Booksellers, or to the Publisher, 
homas Tegg, 73, Cheapside, London. 
MR. READE’S NEW WORK. 
Second Edition, in 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
Cc R E D PO 





S EM 8 
KJ from SUBJECTS in the OLD TESTAMENT. 
By JOHN EDMUND READE, 

“* A volume of genuine poetry; the same power and the same 
feeling pervade the whole ; striking and original images every 
where abound.”’—Sunday Times, &c. 

y ‘By the same Author, 
Italy, in Six Cantos 
The Deluge; a Dramatic Poem. 
Catiline ; an Historical Tragedy. 
The Drama of a Life. 
A Record of the Pyramids, 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





To all who have Farms or Gardens. 
Contents or THE SeconD NuMBER OF 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 
Twenty-four folio pages, price 6d. stamped, lo go free by post. 
{Italian Rye Grass, cultivation 


of, by J. Parkinson, Esq. Ley 
by Fields, Ollerton 


Agricultural Correspondence 
Agricultural Education 
tural Experiments 
ev. L. Vernon Harcourt | Leases 
tural Society of Calcutta | Lee Hall, gardensat, noticed 
sultural Gazette, prospec-| Lemons, treatment of 
| Lichens eaten by squirrels, by 
Air necessary for roots of plants | Mr. Drummond, Blair Drum- 
Ambherstia nobilis mon 4 
Apetoot tree, to bring into} Limerick Practical Horticultu- 
earin: | ral Society 
Manures for Grass 
Manures, management of, in 
farm-yards, by Mr. Harrison, 
of Devizes 
Manures for water meadows 
Manures, artificial : 
Manures, mineral and inorganic 





Auriculas, canker in 

Babington on Clover Dodder 

Bees, remarks on, by Mr. Pet- 
tigrew, Wrotham 
ree on application of Che- 
mistry to Agriculture 

Bones for Turnips 

Bossiea paucifolia Nuts 

Cactus speciosissimus | Oncidium bicolor 

Calceolarias, treatment of Parkinson on_ cultivation of 


Calendars of Operations for 
Hothouses, Flower Gardens,| 
Florists’ Flowers, Pineries, 
Kitchen Gardens, Arboricul- 
ture, and Cottagers’ Gardens 

Canker in Auriculas 

Carnations, colour of | 

Cattle, rearing of, with view of 
early maturity, by Mr. Wilson 

Chemistry, its practical appli- 
cation to Agriculture, by C. 
R. Bree, Esq. Stowmarket 

Chemical Analysis of soils 

Chrysanthemums, kinds to 
save seed from 

Clay land, to crop 

Clover Dodder, by C. C. Bab- 
ington, Esq. Ca 

Coccus Vitis, to k 

Constitutions of plants 

Cucumbers 

Cucumber show at Ipswich 

Cultivation, Mr. Wood on the 

accumulative system 

Currant-trees, standard 

Deep Draining 

Yrain-tiles, cost of 

Eleagnus reflexa 

excrescences on timber 

experiments with Corn 

Yarming, remarks on 

uchsia-seed, to sow 

Gardening, seeds for, by Mr. 

Forsyth, gardener to the Earl 

of Shrewsbury 

Gas-lime 

Guano, situation of 

Geano for flowering-plants 

Hy 





juano in Caithness 

larcourt, Rev. L. Vernon, on 
ricultural Experiments 

Heating, observations on 

Hemlock and Oleander, poison- 

ous nature of 








Highland and Agricult. Societ 
Irish landlords, by Mr. Blacker 


Italian Rye Grass 
Pelargoniums, to shift 
Phaseolus caracalla 
Pines, bottom-heat for 
Pines, to_plant out, by Mr. 

Ewing, Bodorgan Hall 
-lantations, Dr. Thackeray on 
Plants, constitutions of 
Planting and pruning 
Potatoes, to plant 
Potting, “one-shift system’ of 
Pseud-Acacia, by Prideaux J. 

Selby, Esq. ‘T'wizell House 
Rawstone (Mr.) his Lancashire 

Farming, rev. 
Rhododendrons, &c., to force 
Seeds, depth to plant 
Seeds of gardening, by Mr. For- 

syth, gardener, Alton Towers 
Sel by on the Pseud- Acacia 
Shed-feeding of sheep (with two 

diagrams : 
Spot in Camellias 

juirrels, Lichens eaten by 
Sugar, adulteration of 
Sugar-cane, manure for 
Tacsonia pinnatis tipula 
Tank-heating, by Mr. Fleming, 

gardener to the Duke of 

Sutherland (with two 





dia- 


Tanks, dampness in . 
Teschemacher’s Experiments 
on Flowering Plants with 
Guano and Nitrate of Soda 
Thackeray (Dr.) of Chester, on 
the method adopted in his 
plantations | ps 
Turnips, experiments with, by 
3 Lawes, Esq., Rotham- 
stead, St. Albans 
Turnips, bones for 
Ward's Cases 
Wheat, varieties of 
Wheat, flour of 
Wheat, mode of planting 


THe GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL Ga- 
ZETTE contains, in addition to the above, the London Market 
Prices of Corn, Hag, Cottle, Fruit, Vegetables, Wool, &c., with 

eek. 


all the News of the 


o 
for 


Number 3 appears this day. 
DER of say Newsvender, price ed. free by post.—Office 
ve ts, 5, Charles-street, Covent-garden, London. 








MR. MORRIS’S PRIZE 
In 8vo. price 12s, 

N ESSAY towards the CONVERS 
LEARNED and PHILOSOPHICAL HINDUs: to 
the Prize offered through the Lord Bishop of Calcutta hi 


: Tost r] -* a8 been 
Ngee se copies, jogie pesote, half imperial paper, bound in lone Recs the ae — cae a Notes and Ilusin, 
cloth and gilt, each, Ten Guineas. 

200 copies quarter imperial India paper, bound in cloth and By ty Ditaet beet tone MORRIS, M.A. 
silt each, Six Guineas. _ . . Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Water] 

er the above 220 copies have been printed the plates will 100-place, 

be destroyed. Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Subscribers’ names received by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Nature a Parable: a Poem, in Seven Books 

on. 


Redgrave, Hyde Park-gate, Kensington Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Nos, I. to XII1., (price One Shilling each) ; to be completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers, 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 


ESSAY, 


Nearly ready, 
TCH’D THOUGHTS, a New Work by 
THE ETCHING CLUB, consisting of Sixty Etchings on 
Copper, many of large size, with illustrative Letter-press, origi- 
nal and selected. 
Plan of Publication. 














BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE. 


—-->+ —— 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


COMPLETION OF THE MAPS 


Of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


HE conctuptnc Numser (106), containing TITLE-paGEs and TaBLes oF ConTENTs, price 


1s., is just published. 
BINDING THE ATLAS. 
SPECIMEN COPIES, in various styles of Binding, may be seen at the Publishers ; and Subscribers may have their 
Copies bound in the best and strongest manner, with India-rubber backs, by sending them through their respective Book 
sellers, or direct to CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 


WITH 








FOR AUTHORS PUBLISHING. 
Now ready, Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, or 3s. post free, 


THE AUTHOR’S PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
ASSISTANT. 


A Guide to the Printing, Correcting, and Publishing New Works, comprising Explanations of the Process of Printing; 
Preparation and Calculation of Manuscripts; Choice of Paper, Type, Binding, Hlustrations, Publishing, Advertising, 
Estimates of Cost for Large or Small Editions, &c., with an Exemplification and Description of the Typographical Marks 
used in the Correction of the Press. 


‘Every one who has written or who may write for the press, should possess this work.”—elropolitan. 
SaunpERs & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


BULL'S NEW SYSTEM, 


AND 


JANUARY LIBRARY CATALOGUE, 


Describing all the valuable and interesting New Publications to the present month, with the New System and Terms ot 
which Families, Reading Societies, and Book Clubs, are regularly supplied with whatever New and Standard Works, Mags- 
zines, and Reviews they may desire for perusal, which are sent in any quantity throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Sent gratis and post-free, to orders addressed to Mr. Bull, English and Foreign Public Library, 19, Holles-street, fout 
doors from Cavendish-square, London. 








NEW SERIES OF 
CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 


In Weekly Numbers, price Three Halfpence, or Monthly, stitched in a neat wrapper, 
price Sevenpence. 





MESSRS. W. and R. CITAMBERS respectfully announce, that, in compliance with an almost universally expressed 
desire, which has latterly increased in force, they have altered the size of their Journat from its quarto form toa h 
some imperial octavo size, and commencing with No. 1 of a New Series:—thus offering a favourable opportunity for 
commencing the work without the necessity of purchasing the previous volumes. . 

Crampers’s EDINBURGH JoURNAL was begun in February, 1832, for the purpose of supplying a weekly sheet of instructive 
and entertaining reading, apart from all temporary, speculative, or controversial topics. The matters usually presented in 
its pages are—Moral and Familiar Essays, Popular Information on Science, Notices of Inventions and Discoveries, 
Statistics, Tours at home and abroad, Tales, Biographic Sketches of remarkable or exemplary Individuals, Poetry, and 
Anecdotes, besides papers of a miscellaneous and entertaining kind—the whole treated in a cheerful, considerate, and 
candid spirit, and olteuien itself to the whole intellectual nature of its readers. In short, while innocently amusing by 
delineations of manners, and playful sketches of the less obvious characteristics of man and society, it has also 
impressing sound moral lessons, and raising human character as far as possible out of its grosser elements. ie that 

In now ing the t of a New Series, the Editors of the Journa. wish to assure the publie 
they contemplate carrying it on with, if possible, i d zeal and assiduity, and on the same principles of mana for 
by which they have hitherto been guided. In its new form it will contain precisely the same quantity of matter as 
merly, and every other arrang te ted with the work remains unchanged. 

*4* A Stamped Edition for transmission by post, FREE, price TWoPENCE HaLFPENNy, or the same sent weekly toany 
part of the British Dominions on payment of one quarter in advance. 


W. & R. Cuampers, Edinburgh; W.S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, London; W. CuRRY, JU¥- & Co 
Dublin ; and gold by all Booksellers. 
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MONTHLY. 





4 Opinions of the Press. 


iW saw a better first number.”—Examiner. 
Pp sg te a Temperance Romance,’ is Tom Hood 
all over, and reads as one may fancy a draught of laughing 
done into print might do. The rest of the number, 
which altogether gives promise of a long line of successors, 
are of the usual magazine character. We look forward to 
many hearty laughs during the year with our old acquaint- 
ance of many shapes, Tom Hood.”—Giobe. ; 
“In Hood’s Magazine, or Comic Miscellany, the public 
may hope to see their old and pleasant friend following the 
pent of his free fancies, for whim, fun, pun, or philosophy, 
as best jumps with his humour; with such touching things 
as the ‘Song of the Shirt,’ now acknowledged, or ¢ The Tale 
of Temper,’ ‘Temperance Romance, _and like fooleries, 
which we have just been laughing over in the magazine.”— 


ed takes the field in strong force this month, with 
rose and verse of the best, serious and humorous, matter- 
offact and fanciful, and plenty of all. His prospectus pre- 
pared us for amusement, and what is a very remarkable 
circumstance—for prospectuses are notorious liars—it pro- 
mised us nothing which the Magazine, of which it was the 
avant courier, has not realized. We must not omit to men- 
tion the admirable engraving which is pretixed by way of 
illustration to the ‘Haunted House.’ We know not when 
we have seen a work of art more carefully finished, even to 
its minutest details.” —Sun. ; 

“ Hood’s Magazine, No. 1., has commenced its monthly 
campaign in great force. A charming engraving, by J. 
Cousen, of the ‘Haunted House,’ beautifully introduces a 
poem of the same name—the frontispiece being worthy of 
Creswick and the poem, and the poem worthy of Hood and 
the fine old mansion and landscape. Perhaps the editor 
never wrote a piece of description more replete with genius 
than this opening production. The other contents are 
various, and of the best order of miscellaneous magazine 
literature."—Literary Gazette. 

“Jt isa tastefully got up periodical, and contains a beau- 
tiful illustration of the first article, the ‘ Haunted House.” 
There is a pleasing variety in the number.”—Observer. 

“Poetry, and that of the best order, is everywhere plen- 
tifully sprinkled through the number: it is full of pleasant 
pungency and epigrammatic point. The entire number is in 
Mr. Hood’s raciest vein.”—Jllustrated News. 

“This Magazine comes forth with the peculiar claim of 
exhibiting English humour as it powerfully exists in the 
great body of the people. All the tales and miscellaneous 
matter are so contrived as to exhibit this trait of British 
character in forcible operation.” —Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“If the subsequent numbers are equally good, it will be- 
come one of the most popular of the monthly publications.” 
—Monthly Times. 

“An admirable collection of papers. There are in it 
twenty-four articles, consisting of poetry and prose, essays, 
tales, reviews, &c. Some of them are of first-rate character: 
all of them are written in an excellent and generous spirit. 
The first paper is ‘ The Haunted House,’ a poetical romance, 
by the editor. It is preceded by a delightful engraving, 
from a painting by Creswick. Cousen has engraved it 
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juisitely. The design and effect are delicate and brilliant. 
It isa complete gem. You cannot tire yourself with looking 
atit. We have several times been obliged to turn back the 
pages again to look at it. As a work of art, it is richly 
worth the whole sum charged for the magazine. The ro- 
mance is wrought with powerful excellence: the effect is 
complete."—Morning Advertiser. 

“On opening the first number of the new periodical, 

Hood's Magazine and Comic Miscellany, we are delighted 
with the frontispiece, ‘The Haunted House,’ by Creswick, 
one of the most exquisite little bits of landscape ever 
imagined by that admirable artist. It serves to illustrate a 
poem by the Editor himself—a description of a haunted 
house, an old deserted mansion, once the scene of crime and 
horror long since past and forgotten.”—John Bull. 
_ “The best first number of which the annals of periodical 
literature can boast. The opening poem in the Magazine is 
richly worth the cost of the number. ‘ The Haunted House,’ 
as the verses flow, seems to rise up before us, so distinct 
is every image, so clear and forcible every line of verse. In 
the whole range of English poetry we know nothing so 
absolutely perfect in its style. The whole number is capital. 
We heartily wish Mr. Hood success in his undertaking,—no 
man better deserves it.”— Britannia. 

“We have everything to say in praise, as far as the editor 
isconcerned, (who, by the bye, has contributed very largely). 
‘The Haunted House,’ a poetical sketch of Creswick’s de- 
lightful picture, is beautifully written, and, only excepting 
Tennyson's ‘ Moated Grange,’ is one of the most perfectly 
descriptive pieces of writing we know of.”— Weekly Chron. 

“The first number of a new publication is rarely a fair 
criterion by which to judge of its merits ; but the one before 
us will not disappoint the reader. ‘Great Tom of Oxford,’ 
é an excellent paper: and the ‘ Haunted House,’ a poem by 

¢ editor, is a very happy effort; and the illustration of it, 
onsteel, is beautifully executed.”— LondonJourn.of Commerce. 
fi ™ is, doubtless, in the large sense of the word, a per- 
ect Magazine, amply stored with rare munitions for the 
Jathter-loving admirers of Hood’s‘ good things.’ "— Farmers’ 


a “The first novelty that strikes the eye is a very beautiful 
; es by Cousen, of a sketch by Creswick, illustrating a 
by theory’ admirably told in poetry—not mere rhyme— 
y the editor. If every number be as good as the one before 
Us, it must succeed.” —A rgus. 


x Sold by all Booksellers, and at the Office, 1, Adam-street, 





“A comic giant, apparently refreshed, and a pathetic 
giant, too, has alone entered the lists of monthly periodical 
literature, with a number to signalize even such a début. A 
beautiful poem of the ‘ Haunted House’ is prefaced by an 
exquisite little landscape engraving. This miscellany we 
hail as a cheerful and most agreeable accession to the light 
and popular literature of the day.”"—Court Journal. 

“There is no deficiency of talent displayed. For a first 
number, it is a very good one, and gives fair promise for the 
future as a good readable Magaziue, partaking somewhat 
more, than the bulk of its contemporaries do, of the tone of 
imagination and sprightliness."— Morning Chronicle. 

** A new candidate for public favour, and, we have little 
doubt, a successful one. Hood is one of the wittiest and 
best light writers of the day. * * But Thomas Hood is both 
merry and wise; has tact as well as talent; and with his 
long experience, is just the man to edit a popular miscellany. 
‘The Haunted House,’ a poetic legend, though not amongst 
the editor’s best efforts, is far superior to the general run of 
magazine writing. The illustration, by Creswick, by which 
it is prefaced, is, in itself, a poem, and tells its own story. 
* * We give a cordial welcome to Hood.”—Bristol Mercury. 

**He seems, in the case of this youngling Magazine, to 
make a peculiar appeal to our sympathy and support, his 
own name, and that of no publisher, being attached thereto. 
Confident are we that he will be backed liberally in his 
undertaking by the reading public of the empire. The 
opening poem, from his own pen, is indeed worth the whole 
cost of the number. We feel assured that Hood's Magazine 
will at once take a high place among the favourite periodi- 
cals of the day.”—Scotsman. 

“There is a full supply of tales, sketches, and pungent 
remarks on the follies of the day. Altogether, this Maga- 
zine promises to be a valuable addition to our ‘ Monthly 
Periodicals.’"— Dumfries Courier. 

**We invite our readers to the intellectual feast—a feast 
of good substantial dishes, and of the choicest rarities, well 
garnished by wit, and set out in the most elegant fashion, 
offered to them on the Ist of every month, by Mr. Hood, 
who has our most cordial wishes for the success of an under- 
taking which promises to confer great advantages upon the 
great mass of readers, by bringing them more frequently 
within the range of an influence beneficial in the highest 
degree.”— Manchester Times. 

“A right genuine production it is. Poetry and prose, fun 
and frolic, trip each other’s heels, and there is something 
for the grave to ponder over withal. Although this Miscel- 
lany appears to have been brought into being without the 
pufting aids of booksellers, the name of the editor, which is 
a tower of strength, will, we doubt not, be sufficient to sus- 
tain it against insidious onslaughts.”"—Derby and Chesterfield 
Chronicle. 

“Those who remember the heaped-up and overflowing 
measure of wit and humour which used to gladden the Ist 
of every month in ‘ Hlood’s Own,’ will rub their hands with 
delight at the prospect of a Hood's Magazine and Comic 
Miscellany.”—Northampton Mercury. 

**The first number of Hood’s Magazine treats us with a 
rich store of amusement. His opening verses, ‘ The Ilaunted 
House,’ are capital.”—Brighton Gazette. 

**In every respect, a first-rate periodical, and cannot 
fail of success.”—Gloster Journal. 

“Of the many and varied articles of the new Miscellany 
it would be difficult to say which will best repay perusal; we 
would, however, especially recommend to the notice of our 
readers ‘Great Tom of Oxford,’ and an ‘ Irish Rebellion’—the 
latter in the editor's best style. Mr. Hood has also given us 
some excellent poetry, as those who are acquainted with his 
* Eugene Aram’ will easily believe. Let not our readers take 
our word for it, but read, and judge for themselves.’—Cam- 
bridge Independent Press. 

“ High as the expectations of every one must have been, 
they have been fully realized by the wit and drollery, 
the serious, the matter-of-fact, and fanciful productions 
with which this number abounds in the richest variety. 
The whole assures us, if any other security than the name 
of the able editor were required, that this firstling will be 
followed by a rich and rare succession of highly-favoured 
brethren.”—Aberdeen Herald. 

* The first number need not be afraid of any other publi- 
cation of a similar class.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 

* Full of wit, fun, and drollery. The number opens with a 
poem entitled ‘The Haunted House,’ and we have never 
read anything more effective.”—Belfast Northern Whig. 

** Worthy, indeed, of success. A beautiful vignette, by 
Creswick; and most beautiful are the descriptive and ima- 
ginative lines of Hood which accompany it.”—Ten Towns’ 
Messenger. 

“We may safely predict that Hood's Magazine will take 
its place in the front rank of the most favoured monthly 
miscellanies.”—Kent Herald. 

** As an example of its successors, we predict a success as 
lasting as well-deserved.”—Doncaster Gazette. 

“Those who judge only by his exquisite comic pieces, 
will be surprised at the rich and tender vein of poetry which 
runs through ‘ The Haunted House.’ The remaining articles 
are all amusing, and some of high merit.”—Glasyow Constit. 

‘It bears bold promise of excellent fruit ; and deserves and 
will secure success.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

“The name of the celebrated editor of this new periodical 
is, of itself, a guarantee that its monthly pages will not be 
deficient in literary amusement. His stock in trade, as a 
wit, seems really inexhaustible.”— Dorset County Chronicle. 


Adelphi. The JANUARY NUMBER was published on the 


ORNING of ane 30th of December, in time for the Booksellers monthly parcels to all parts of the kingdom. Sub- 


wribers are requeste 


to give BARLY orders for the Second Number to their respective Booksellers. 





Thursday next will be published, in foolscap 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 
HE SABBATH COMPANION; being Essays 
‘ on First Principles of Christian Faith and Practice. De- 
signed especially for the use of Young Persons. 
c rt. Peal’ sand Vi r fis Mina Li 
‘anon of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. Bride's. don. 
Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street ; and all Booksellers. 


. THE OJIBBEWAY INDIANS. 

ew and cheaper edition, in 2 large 8vo. volumes, price 30s. 
ANNERS, CUSTOMS, and CONDITION 

of the NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS: in a Series of 

Letters and Notes, written during Eight Years’ Travel amongst 

the Wildest ‘Tribes of Indians in North America. By GEORGE 

CATLIN. With 400 Illustrations, from Original Paintings by 

the Author. 

Pei . work of extraordinary interest and value.”’—Literary 
sazelle, 





D. Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet-street. - 
Adapted for Schools, Private Teachers, and Students. 
OOLEY’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID, with 
eX lanatory Appendix and Exercises. 4s. 6d. bd. 
“The best edition of the Elements which has yet appeared.” 
Atheneum.—* This neat edition of Euclid’s Elements is a great 
improvement on Simson's and Playfair’s.” Scholastic Journal.— 
“ The editor has done all that could be done to make Euclid 
easy to beginners.”” Cambridge Chronicle. 
COOLEY'S GEOMETRICAL PROPOSITIONS: a Key t 
Exercises appended to the Elements. 3s. 6d. bd. mrtotes 
COOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID, with Enunciations, 1s. 6d. 
London: Whittaker & Co.: sold by all Booksellers. 
NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD SCHOOL WORKS, 
ATHI#’S GREEK GRAMMAR. By 


BLOMFIELD. 5th edition, revised by Kenrick. 2 vols. 
8vo. 30s, 


2. 
Mathie’s Shorter Greek Grammar. By Blom. 
field. 7th edition, revised by Edwards. 12mo. 3s. bound. 





Mathiw's Greek Accidence. 4th edition, revised 
by Edwards. 12mo. 2s. bound. 


4. 
Buttman’s Lexilogus, with Notes, by Fishlake. 
2nd edition, revised. 8vo. l4s. 





. wa 
Buttman’s Irregular Greek Verbs, with Notes, by 
Fishlake. 2nd edition, revised. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


6. 
Miiller’s Dorians, Translated by Tufnel and 
Lewis. 2nd edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


Grece Grammatice Rudimenta in Usum Scho- 
larum. 5th edition, including the Syntax. 12mo. 5s. bound. 
8. 


Grece Grammatice Rudimenta in Usum Scho- 
larum. Pars Posterior, sive Syntaxis. 12mo. 2s. bound. 
9, 


Rudimenta Greca Minora in Usum Scholarum, 


editio altera ad disciplinam Etonensem accommodata. 12mo. 
ls. 6d. bound. 


10. 
Latin Grammatice Rudimenta, or Latin Gram- 
mar, for the Use of Schools. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


Lie 
Oxevham’s English Notes for Latin Elegiacs, 
12mo. 4s. bound, 
London : John Murray, Albemarle-street ; 
And to be obtained of all Booksellers. 
NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
BY MR. MURRAY. 
EMOIR of WILLIAM TAYLOR, of 
NORWICH, including his Corresronpence with 
ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
Il. 

Modern Egypt and Thebes; being a Description 
of Egypt; including the information required for Travellers in that 
Country. By Sir Gardner Wilkinson. Woodcuts and Map. 
2 vols. 8vo. 42s, 





Ill. 
Life and Voyages of Sir Francis Drake. By Johr. 


Barrow, Esq. 8vo. Ms. 


Iv. 
Puss in Boots. With Twelve Beautiful and Ori- 


ginal Illustrations. By Otto Speckter. Small dto. 7s, 6d. 


Vv. 
Bishop Heber’s Parish Sermons. 45th edition. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


vi. 
Results of Reading. By J. Stamford Caldwell, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


vil. 
Fifty Days on board a Slave Ship. By the Rev. 
Pascoe Grenfell Hill, M.A. Witha Map. Fcap. 8vo. 
NEXT WEEK, 
vill. 
Scenes and Tales of Country Life, with Recollec- 
tions of Natural History and Local Scenery. By Edward 
Jesse, Esq. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 


™. 
On the Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression. 
By the late Sir Charles Bell. A New Edition, with 30 En- 


gravings and numerous Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo. 
x. 

Letters from Canada and the United States. By 

John Robert Godley, Esq. Post 8vo. 
xI. 

Farming for Ladies; or, Guide to the Poultry 
Yard, Dairy and Piggery, with useful Hints on the Rural Eco- 
nomy of Small Families. By the Author of * British Husban- 
dry.” Feap. 8vo. 

xil. 

Bishop Heber’s Indian Journal. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
12s. bound in cloth. Forming Vols. 2 and 3 of ‘Murray's 
CotoniaLand Home Liprary.’ (On tt February.) 

John Murray, Albemarle-street, 
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NEW EDITIONS of STANDARD “SCHOOL 
BOOKS, 
Published by CRADOCK & CO. 
48, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 





> Ae 
UY *%S ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY. A 
w and enlarged edition, illustrated with 18 Steel Plates. 
By JOSEPIL GUY, formerly Professor of Geography, &c. at the 
as Military College, Great Marlow. In royal ismo. price 

. bound in roan and lettered. 

%*,* In this (sixth) edition, every improvement has been added 
that the present state of the science can afford, to render the 
work still more worthy of the favour of teachers and the esti- 
mation it is held in by extensive school establishments. 


GUY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With 7 
Mage. léth edition, enlarged and thoroughly corrected, royal 
1smo. price 3s. bound in red.—A new - of the KEY to 
the Problems and Questions, price Is. 


GUY’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, with Tutor’s 
Questions at the bottom of each page, 6 Maps, price 9d. sewed, 

1s. alf- 

GUY’S SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. 16 handsome 4to. Maps, finely coloured, price 5s. 
half-bound. 

RUSSELL’S MODERN ATLAS. 25 4to. Maps, 
= i one Index. Royal 8vo. 10s. half-bound; or co- 

ure 

RUSSELL’S CLASSICAL ATLAS. 22 4to. 


Maps, with an Index. Royal 8vo. 10s. half-bound ; coloured, 12s, 


RUSSELL’S ATLAS of ANCIENT and MO- 
DERN GEOGRAPHY COMBINED. 47 Mi aps, segel 4to. with 
Consulting Indexes, coloured, 1/. 49. half-bound 


OSTELL’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS. Imp. 
4to., 27 Modern, and 3 Ancient Maps, with a Consulting Index, 
price las. half- bound ; or coloured, las. 

#* Every improve ment that the latest authorities can give is 
conten added to the above Atlases. ‘They are adapted to all 
the best School Geographies, and their superior value in teach- 
ing has long established them in many of the first classical and 
commercial schools. 


UYS ELEMENTS of ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY, including Greece. Exypt, Persia. Carthage, Kome, 

the Philistine *3, Phoenicians, Jews, Goths, Huns, &e. A new edi- 
tion, in a hi undsome izmo, cleans of upwards of 300 pages, price 


3s. 6d. bound. 
GUYS ELEMENTS of MODERN IITS- 
Portugal, Poland, 


TORY, including France. Germany, Spain, 
Russia, Prussia, Sweden, Denmark. Italy, America, “Ke. Anew 
and enlarged edition, }2mo. price 3s. 6d. bound, 

HIIS- 


GUYS ELEMENTS of BRITISH 
TORY, containing England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, 
under separate heads. A new and much enlarged edition, to 
ave c ne cag rag ge 4 a reigns, ina table at 
Ce OULD 








es s y ample history of Greece, Rome, 
Engl: and, Scotland, aad “pa Moy lor School Use, the above works 
contain a lucid bistory of every empire and kingdom in the 
world, cient and modern, the whole at a price little more 
than many School Histories of England are sold at; and they 
are the productions of ove of the most popular writers of se hool 


books now living. 
GUY'S CHART of GENERAL HISTORY 
1 and enlarged, price 


on a large shect. The 6th edition, corrected 
7s. coloured; on canvas and mahogany roller, 10s. 6d.; and done 
up as a book for the shelf, price 10s. 6d. 


GUY'S SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK on 
ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEO- 
GKAPHY, ASTRONOMY, and numerous Miscellaneous Sub- 
jects. With a Frontispiece Chart of History. 7th edition, ina 
thick 12mo. volume, price 4s. 6d. roan. 





NUY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
12mo., 2s. bound.—A KEY to the same, 4s. 6d. 
GUY'S FIRST ARITHMETIC, in Script type, 


royal 8vo., equally useful as a Cyphering Book and an Arithme- 
tic, ls. 3d. ‘halts bound.—A to the same, 3d. 


GUY’S COM PLETE TREATISE of BOOK- 


KEEPING, for Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Schvols. Royal 18mo. 


Is. half-bound. 
GUY’S SCHOOL CYPHERING BOOK. 


9th edition, on fine large Post Writing Paper, 4to. 3s. 6d. half-bd. 


16th edit. 


UY’S NEW BRITISH EXPOSITOR; or, 
Child’s First Dictionar Containing an Alphabetical 
Collection of the most Useful, Usual, and Proper Words in the 
English Language; Divided, Accented, and the Meaning given 
ac cording to the purest pe finitions, &c. 10th edition, enlarged, 
12mo. price ly. 6¢, boun 


GUY'S NEW BRITISH SPELLING BOOK, 
with New Cuts after Harvey's drawings. 67th edition, 12mo. 
ls. 6d, bound, 

GUY'S NEW BRITISH PRIMER. 22nd 
edition, 6d. half-bound. 

BRITISH READER, with 
3s. 64. roan lettered. 


GUY'S NEW 
ow, 10th edition, 12mo. 

* This work contains the greatest body of easy reading to 
a, found i in any school book in the English language. 
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REVIEWS 


A Memoir of the Life and Writings of the late 
William Taylor, of Norwich, including his 
Correspondence for many years with the late 
Robert Southey, Esq., and other Eminent 
Men. Compiled and edited by J. W. Rob- 
berds, Esq. 2 vols. Murray. 

William Taylor, of Norwich, was a man whose 
literary labours had a marked influence on the 
literature of his age, but whose productions will 
not maintain with posterity the high character 
given to the author by his cotemporaries. Spend- 
ing his life in provincial retirement, correspond- 
ing with a limited circle of friends, whose bond 
of union was peculiarity of opinion rather than 
unity of sentiment, he necessarily became a 
worshipper of what Lord Bacon calls the idola 
spectis,—the individualized imaginings which 
haunt the cell of the hermit and the study of 
the scholar. This isolation was to a great degree 
caused by the part which he took in politics at 
the commencement of his career in life. The 
American War gave an impulse to generous and 
noble principle in England, which might have 
accelerated the march of civilization by a cen- 
tury, had it been permitted to develope itself 
and imprint its character on the government 
and the legislation. The humiliation which 
England endured, when forced to recognize the 
independence of her American colonies, was a 
national chastening, which more than compen- 
sated for its pain, by pointing out the fallacy 
which had deluded the whole country into a 
course of delinquency. When Lord Chatham 
spoke the memorable words—‘‘I rejoice that 
America has resisted,’ there were few to echo 
the sentiment either within or without the walls 
of parliament, for the resistance of the colonies 
was regarded, not as a revolt against a king, a 
ministry, or a parliament, but as a rebellion 
against the sovereignty of the English people. 
From the peer to the peasant, the phrase “ our 
colonies” was used as if it conferred some per- 
sonal advantage and personal importance on 
the speaker; and the national view of the war 
in the commencement of the contest was aptly 
stated by a worthy alderman, who compared 
the resistance of the Americans to the disobe- 
dience of his own apprentices. 

When once we were beaten into the recogni- 
tion of the provincials as men, and admiration of 
the heroism which they had shown in asserting 
their rights as men and citizens, and when the 
Peace of Versailles was signed, there were few 
indeed in England who were not disposed to 
congratulate the Americans on having achieved 
their independence. In the reaction that ensued 
against the temporary revival of Stuart princi- 
ples, the constitutional doctrines which had 
placed the house of Hanover on the throne of 


these realms, recovered their former place in 
popular favour, and their triumph was warmly 
celebrated in the year 1788. : 

“In this year the centenary of the Revolution 
was celebrated throughout England with an unusually 


fervid enthusiasm. It occurred at a period when 
the public mind was sensitively excited by the great 
changes which had recently been effected in France, 
and which were regarded as the commencement of a 
new and happier ira, not only for the people of 
that country, but for the whole human race. The 

orrible events, which afterwards converted these 
anticipations into alarm and despair, existed then 
only in the prophetic Sagacity of scheming states- 
men, who knew how to accomplish their own predic- 
tions and make the consequent despondency of 
generous minds a temporary bar to the progress of 
popular rights. It has since been fashionable to 
sneer at the philanthropy which conceived and ex- 
ulted over the glowing visions of those days; but the 


lapse of half a century has somewhat calmed the 


passions, which in their brief hour of overbearing 
triumph could thus turn into ridicule some of the 
best feelings of human nature. 
contemptuously derided have been more coolly 
judged ; the efforts thus contumeliously denounced, 
have been more justly appreciated. 
immediate objects for which those benevolent spirits 
then struggled in vain, have been sanctioned by the 
growing intelligence of the age, and achieved by the 
irresistible potency of the national will.” 


believed to be the principles of the Revolution, 





The hopes thus 


Most of the 














Several political societies were formed, under 
various names, to support and extend what were 


and the principal objects sought were the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade and slavery; the repeal 
of the laws which restricted the civil rights 
of those who dissented from the Established 
Church; the reform of Parliament; and a re- 
visal of the laws which interfere with the natural 
distribution of wealth, particularly those which 
were believed to impose a disproportionate share 
of the burthen of taxation on the industrial 
classes. The progress which these questions 
had begun to make in the public mind was 
arrested by the French Revolution; the timid 
drew back, the cautious resolved to wait for the 
result of the experiment which was being tried 
ina neighbouring country, while the hot-headed 
alienated the sober and the moderate by their 
violent attacks on deep-rooted prejudice and on 
every constitutional principle which appeared a 
prejudice to their excited imaginations. At 
this period William Taylor, who was a warm 
admirer of the principles of the Revolution, 
visited Paris, in the hope of seeing ‘ the finest 
spectacle which the mind of Deity can contem- 
plate, that of a nation of heroes obeying by 
choice a senate of sages.”” But even in 1790, 
“the haleyon year of promise,” his acute mind 
saw symptoms of -the severe apprenticeship 
through which France had to pass before attain- 
ing its maturity of constitutional freedom. He 
thus describes the aspect of Paris :— 

* The French seem to love what we call standing 
in hot water, and seem able to bear it longer than 
any other people. All Paris is still in a ferment. 
The last sound which dies away upon the sleepy ear 
is the rattle of the patriot drums, and the first mur- 
mur which disturbs our rest is the martial music of 
the national militia. Every morning they are 
marched, exercised and reviewed, each division in its 
turn: every evening they parade the streets with 
ostentatious bustle. They guard every palace, and 
are stationed in every play-house. It is like living 
in a citadel besieged. In every street you are sur- 
rounded by hawkers of pamphlets with terrific titles, 
and every hour is startled with some new tale of ter- 
ror. I have already thrown away many a sol for 
these whole sheets and half sheets, these hand-bills 
and pamphlets; but I find them in general trifling 
in matter, though declamatory and lofty in language. 
All tend to accuse the aristocrats of little or great 
treasons, to blacken their schemes or their persons, 
and to protract as much as possible a change which 
is certainly begun in the minds of the people, from 
hate of an oppressive nobility, to pity for a van- 
quished foe. ‘The clergy seem to fall unpitied even by 
their allies ; of all the opprobrious titles by which the 
enemies of the new government are known, that of 
the priest-ridden party, or parti des Capucins, seems 
to teaze them most.” 

On his return to England, William Taylor was | 
exposed to some danger from the freedom with | 
which he discussed questions of constitutional | 
reform. Fortunately for himself he abandoned | 
every active share in politics to devote himself | 
to literary pursuits, though whenever called | 
upon to avow or defend his opinions he used | 
neither concealment nor evasion. His sonnet 
to the author of ‘ Vindiciew Gallicz’ (Sir James 
Macintosh) may be noticed, not indeed for its 
poetical merits, but for its manly avowal of 
honest opinion in perilous times, 





Taylor’s first essays in literature were trans- 
lations from the German, at that time all but 
an unknown tongue in England. His transla- 
tion of Burger’s ‘ Lenora’ was the first and the 
best version of that popular ballad. Mr. Rob- 
berds enters at some length into a comparison 
between the rival versions; but pugna est de 
paupere regno—tales of wonder have had their 
day. It was as a reviewer that Mr. Taylor first 
won the high character, for extent of research 
and diversity of information in which he has 
not been surpassed by any who have followed 
in the same path. He wrote on the most diver 
sified subjects; and in all his dissertations we 
find displayed an inexhaustible abundance of 
illustrative resources, and a clear developement 
of sound principles, having a much wider range 
than the subject immediately under examina- 
tion. Thus, in a review of some Dutch publi- 
cation, we find him declaring— 

“It is surely more desirable that the Low Dutch 
should sink into a provincial jargon, and gradually 
disappear, than that it should be polished into a 
classical language. It is already the misfortune of 
modern Europe to possess too many cultivated dia- 
lects. The literati, who would keep pace with the 
progress of the general mind, must be acquainted 
with many of them; and the emergence of every new 
nation into learning and refinement multiplies the 
elementary toil of each student. It is therefore im- 
portant that the smallest possible number of leading 
languages should contain the whole stock of informa- 
tion andamusement : and that inconsiderable districts, 
such as Holland, Denmark, Piedmont and Wales, 
should not endeavour to immortalize their respective 
phraseology, but contentedly slide into the speech of 
the larger contiguous nations.” 

We recommend this passage to the attention 
of those who wish to revive the Irish language 
as a medium of instruction for the people. We 
say “revive,” because, owing to the progress of 
the National system, the rising generation in 
Ireland is no longer “alien in language” to 
England, and therefore the attempt to teach 
through the Irish will render it necessary to 
begin by teaching the Irish language itself. Of 
course we pay no heed to the insinuation that 
there are persons anxious to perpetuate alien- 
ship in language as a pretext for maintaining 
differential laws; we only insist that it is better 
to have youth trained in a language which 
already has a literature, than in a language 
whose literature has yet to be formed. 

Taylor's review of Barruel’s Memoirs, one of 
the most outrageous of the alarmist publications 
which rung the changes on “ French villany, 
French perfidy, French cruelty, and French 
atrocity,” has long survived the farrago which 
it was intended to counteract. Barruel’s attempt 
to infer a general conspiracy against thrones 
and altars from the ordinary esprit de corps, 
which forms the bond of every sect and party, 
is thus ably and ingeniously exposed :— 

“ An analogous though hostile body-spirit (esprit 
de corps) has, in all Catholic countries at least, dis- 
tinguished the philosophers and the jesuits—there 
the rival leaders of heretical and orthodox literature, 
To the natural operation of this spirit the Abbé 
Barruel gives the name of conspiracy. In his sense 
of the word, popery was established in England by a 
conspiracy of Christians, in France by a conspiracy of 
Non-Christians, and Christianity itself was founded by 
a conspiracy of apostles and presbyters. The institu- 
tion of Christianity and the abolition of Popery have 
nevertheless been eventually useful to mankind. 
Body-spirit is no doubt an equivocal virtue, yet no 
sect has ever thriven without it. It is an extension 
of the principle of fidelity in friendship to a more 
numerous description of friends. As we applaud the 
man, who with some sacrifice of impartiality defends 


| the character of his friend when attacked, or rescues 


him from the weight of impending poverty, at an 
expense which he would not bestow on the equal 
distress of some more useful man, of some celebrated 
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et or philosopher, personally unknown,—ought we 
Parshly to blame him, who, in proportion to the 
importance which he attaches to the views of his sect 


or party, becomes the general panegyrist of its friends 
and the general antagonist of its foes? English phi- 
losophers, as Mr. Burke very justly observed, have 
never been gregarious. They have consequently 
never been efficient. They have fallen singly, by 
the pin-stabs of old women, unlamented. Body-spirit 
often arises from a benevolent sense of the importance 
of a cause: but it has still oftener been founded by 
the chieftains of sects on the vindictive passions of 
human nature. It has most usually and most power- 
fully been excited by ascribing it in a high degree to 
the adversary, which never fails to beget a counter- 
effort and a spirit of retaliation, This game is now 
playing with considerable success by the anti-jacobins 
of England, who are endeavouring to give a paper- 
currency to the once sterling doctrines of passive 
obedience to the church and divine authority of the 
king; they seem to deem public opinion the creature 
of mechanical agency ; and they impute conspiracy 


against the public constitution and religion to every | 


admirer of Dr. Adam Smith and Mr. Gibbon.” 


In 1798 William Taylor became acquainted 


with Robert Southey, then rising into fame, and | 


a correspondence ensued between them which 
extended over many years. It is singular that 
Taylor’s first letter should transmit an elegy on 


the fate of Henry and John Shears, who had | 


been just executed for high treason in Dublin ; 
Taylor celebrates them as martyred patriots. 
The passage in which their mother is introduced, 
bidding them farewell in the dungeon, will give 
a general notion of the spirit which pervades 
the whole :— 

Sons, ’twas for this I bore you—die as men, 

To whom your father’s country and your offspring 

Deserved to owe the good 
Ye struggled to obtain. 
Thy wife, son, cannot speak—she loves thy children ; 
And in her poverty shall thank her God, 
That thou hast boldly dared 
Devote them for thy country, 
Thon needest, John, thy mother’s counsel not. 
If the few weeks that, ere we meet, roll by, 
Worthy of thee I spend, 
Well pleased mine eyes shall close. 

Southey’s observation on the ode is for many 
reasons remarkable :-— 

“Ts not the conclusion too Spartan for a modern 
mother? The Irish business has been almost a 
counterpart to the death of the Girondists ; yet who 
would not be content so to die, in order so to have 
lived ?” 

Southey, who resided at Bristol, made the 
acquaintance of the celebrated Davy (Sir Hum- 
phry), then a chemical assistant to Dr. Beddoes ; 
[ frequently mentions him to his Norwich 
correspondent. 
one of the earliest discoveries of the great 
chemist :-— 

“Davy is an extraordinary young man, and much 
may be expected from him. You will see by his 
poems (they are signed D.) germs of genius and 
powers likely to lead their possessor to eminence, 
however directed. They were written when he was 
very young—indeed he is now but just one-and- 
twenty. You have probably heard from Burnet an 
account of his most wonderful discovery, the wonder- 
working gaseous oxyd of azote,—for it is not yet 
christened, and the old name must be used. I am 
affected by a smaller quantity than any person who 
has yet taken it. It produces first in me an involun- 
tary and idiotic laughter, highly pleasurable and 
ridiculous ; immediately a warmth and a fulness flow 
from my head through every limb, and my finger and 
toe-tips tingle, and my teeth seem to vibrate with de- 
light. The last symptom is a feeling of strength, and 
an impulse to exert every muscle. For the remainder 
of the day it left me with increased hilarity, and with 
my hearing, taste, and smell certainly more acute. I 
conceive this gas to be the atmosphere of Mohammed’s 
Paradise.” 


‘We must now turn to Taylor for portraits of 


two remarkable men in their generation, though 
their fame has already become traditionary— 
Dr. Parr and Sir James Mackintosh ;— 


Here is the announcement of 


“Dr. Parr and Mackintosh have been in Norwich— 
Ceu duo nubigenz, quum vertice montis ab alto 
Descendunt Centauri. 

They are both very dazzling men. One scarcely 
knows whether to admire most the oracular signifi- 
cance and compact rotundity of the single sentences 
of Parr, or the easy flow and glittering expansion of 
the unwearied and unwearying eloquence of Mack- 
intosh. Parr's far-darting hyperboles and gorgeous 
tropes array the fragments of his conversation in the 
gaudiest trim. Mackintosh’s cohesion of idea and 
clearness of intellect give to his sweeps of discussion 
a more instructive importance. Parr has the manners 
of a pedant, Mackintosh of a gentleman. Of course 
people in general look up to Parr with awe, and feel 
esteem for him rather than love, while Mackintosh 
conciliates and fascinates. In this feeling I do not 
coincide with others wholly. There is a lovingness 
of heart about Parr, a susceptibility of the affections, 
which would endear him even without his Greek. 
But admiration is, if I mistake not, yet more gratify- 
| ing to Mackintosh than attachment ; to personal par- 
tialities he inclines less. His opinions are sensibly 
aristocratized since the publication of his * Vindiciz ;” 
but they retain a grandeur of outline, and are ap- 
proaching the manner of the constitutional school. 
Mackintosh’s memory is well stored with fine pas- 
sages, Latin and English, which he repeats, and his 
taste in poetry inclines to metrical philosophy rather 
|} than pathos or fancy. Milton, Dryden, and Pope 
have alone sufficient good sense to please him. Virgil 
he overrates, I think, and Cicero too. Style and 
again style is the topic of his praise. Careless writ- 
ing, redolent of mind, is better than all the varnish of 
composition, merely artful. I was surprised to find 
him agree with the French in thinking Bossuet very 
eloquent ; and still more so at his rating so very high 
the panegyric mysticism of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 
There are indeed exquisite, more than platonically 
heauteous passages, but they are scattered thinly, 
like the apparitions of angels in pious story.” 





It would be tedious to enter on an examina- 
tion of the first plans of ‘Madoc,’ ‘ Thalaba,’ 
and ‘Kehama,’ submitted to the poet by the 
critic, but we give the outline of a projected 
epic, the abandonment of which is perhaps not 
much to be regretted :— 

“ Whether Mohammed be a hero likely to blast a 
poem ina Christian country is doubtful: my Moham- 
med will be, what I believe the Arabian was in the 
beginning of his career, sincere in enthusiasm: and 
it would puzzle a casuist to distinguish between the 
belief of inspiration and the actual impulse. From 
Coleridge I am promised the half, and we divided 
the books according as their subjects suited us, but I 
expect to have nearly the whole work. His ardour 
is not lasting ; and the only inconvenience that his 
dereliction can occasion will be, that I shall write the 
poem in fragments, and have to seam them together 
at last. ‘The action ends with the capture of Mecca; 
the mob of his wives are kept out of sight, and only 
Mary, the Egyptian, introduced. Ali is, of course, 
my hero; and if you will recollect the prominent 
characters of Omar and Abubeker and Hamza, you 
will see variety enough. Among the Koreish are 
Amron and Caled. From Maracci’s curious prole- 
gomena to his refutation of the Koran I have col- 
lected many obscure facts for the narrative; still, 
however, though the plan is well formed and interest- 
ing, I fear it would not give the hexameters a fair 
chance. A more popular story, and one requiring 
not the elevation of thought and language which 
this demands, would probably succeed better,—a 
sort of pastoral epic, which is one of my boy-plans 
yet unexecuted. ‘There is no need to make enemies 
to the poem, when the metre will have so many.” 

Taylor answered by sending, with mock 
seriousness, a project for an Indian epic :— 

“The taking of Seringapatam is a good subject 
for you epo-poets; I see Mahomet and all the mon- 
sters of the Koran confederated in its defence, and 
the ancient divinities of Hindostan, in alliance with 
the Christian sainthood, assisting the English army 
to conquer for the Tremourtee or Trinity new sanc- 
tuaries, and plant its tricoloured union flag on the 
shattered battlements of the unitarian metropolis, 
David and Krishen compose in concert the hymns 
of triumph; St. Cecilia and the Gopia in sweeter 








Can. 
concert execute the aerial harmonies ; Vishou wake 
takes another incarnation to fight beside Captaiy 
Campbell ; and the two St. James's once more Mount 
their coursers to announce a victory to Sir John Shore: 
to the emperor of the British isles St. Paul himsel 
will have presented Brama and Sheva and Nayaren 
and Rama, and all his own protectors and Protes. 
tresses, especially Cuvera, the Plutus of the lang. 
Cama will promise husbands to his daughters ; Gang, 
will offer his waters for a new and holier baptism” 

If the news which Taylor announced } 
Southey, in 1801, had been true, it would hay 
saved the British empire a generation of bitter 
strife, which has not yet subsided into trap. 
quillity. It must, however, be taken as a pre- 
diction rather than as a record :— 

“ The king’s speech on Tuesday is to announceths 
abolition of the test and corporation acts, and Popish 
penal laws. I grudge to Pitt the honour and popu. 
larity of so wise an innovation. By not acceding 
earlier to the repeal, he has needlessly occasioned g 
rebellion in Ireland, and murdered in civil war half 
a million of the people. It is comforting to find tha 
at length philosophy subdues fol!y, and that, afte 
kicking against her arguments eight or ten year, 
and sacrificing, to resist her, the lives and fortung 
of millions, the doughtiest champions of superstitiog 
and slavery, the loudest clamourers for anti-jacobiy 
toryism, truckle to her will and execute her decrees,” 

The annual anthologies published by Southey 
were not much approved by his friend, though 
he contributed to one of the volumes a poem o 
Bluebeard, which we believe to have been re. 
jected. In defending it from some critica 
remarks made by Southey, Taylor has given an 
erroneous account of the origin of the legend, 
He says :— 

“The story of Bluebeard was invented by the 
Catholics as a satire on Henry VIII. Demonology 
was still credible under James I. I see no objection 
to dating the incident under bloody Mary. If the 
murder of half a dozen wives had been ascribed to 
Bluebeard, he would have been a mere madman, 
beyond the limits of the artist’s imitation, not 4 
human being, and certainly not the centre of interest, 
If the story in the dark chamber had been pur 
tragedy, unspoiled by hanging up the head to tak 
like the barber’s block in the pantomime, the fint 
wife would have beenmore interesting than the second, 
contrary to the law of climax. So much by way of 
apology rather than defence.” 

The story of Bluebeard is as old as the Cn- 
sades, if not older, and so far as its earlier 
forms can be traced, it was designed as a satire 
on the marriage of Christian ladies with Sara 
cenic or Turkish chieftains. The earliest ver- 
sion of it with which we are acquainted is the 
Sicilian, the hero being one of the Saracenie 
chieftains who occupied a piratical stronghold 
in Sicily before the Norman invasion. Some 
follower of the Guiscards brought the legend 
into France, where it was repeated in a variely 
of forms. One version of it, now before us, is 
named ‘La Comtesse de Saulx,’ and clearly 
belongs to the period of Norman romance, the 
language being the same as that of the ‘ Chro- 
niques Anglo-Normands.’ It is true that some 
foreign satirists of the Reformation have identi- 
fied Henry VIII. with Bluebeard, but in doing 
so they clearly applied an old story instead of 
inventing a new fable. This is not the only 
instance in which we find the learned critic o 
Norwich tripping in his examination of the 
origin and transmission of popular fiction: one 
remarkable instance will require future exam 
nation; so here for the present we must rest 
from our pleasing task of selection from thes 
interesting volumes. 













































A Kerry Pastoral. 
I'sq. 


Edited by T. C. Croker, 
Reprinted for the Percy Society. 

Tuts is a reprint of ‘ A Pastoral in imitation of 
the first Eclogue of Virgil, inscribed to the Pro- 
yost, Fellows, and Scholars of Trinity College, 
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Dublin, by | Murroghoh O'Connor, of Aughana- 
un, Dublin, 1719.” The argument is thus 


stated in humble prose :— 

 Murroghoh Mc Tigue, Mc. Mahoon Leagh, Mc 
Murroghoh O°Connor, of Aughanagraun in the Ba- 
rony of Iraghty Connor, and county of Kerry, was 
among other College Tenants turned out of his Farm 
of Ballyline, but being recommended to the College by 
several Gentlemen of that Country is Restored in this 
pcLocvE; therefore he own's his Obligations to the 
College, and the Happiness of his Condition, Owen 
Sullivan of Rincarah, near the Island of Valentia, in 
the Barony of Ivrahagh (another College Under- 
Tenant) meeting with some Misfortunes and not having 
represented his Case to the College, looses his Farm, 
which is given to a Captain of that Country.” 

Here is a specimen of the Maro of Iraghty 


Connor :— 
But tell me Murrogh, what the College is, . 
There's nothing more I long to know than This. 
Owen 1 was so foolish once I own, 
To think it like Lite School in Town, _ 
Or like the School that's in Tralee, you Know, 
Where we to Sizes and to Sessions goe, ; 
‘And when Arrested, stand each others Bail, 
‘And spend a Cow or two in Law and Ale. 
I might compare Drumcon to Knockanore, 
Curragh of Ballyline to Linamore - 
With much more Reason—But my Dearest Friend, 
The College does our Schools so far transcend, 
Or all the Schools that ever yet 1 saw, 
As Karny’s Cabbin is below Lixvna. 
Owen.—But what good Fortune led you to that Place? 
Murroghoh—To tell my Suf"rings, and Explaine my 
Case, 
To be restor'd, to find a just Redress 
From those who glory to relieve Distress. 
Tis true I lost my Land-Lords Favour by’t, 
But then, Dear Owen, I regain’d my Right; 
All my Renewal Fines with him were vain, — 
Nor Pray’rs nor Money cou’d my Farm obtain ; 
What Cou'd I do, but to the College run, 
And well I did, or I shou’d be undone. 
There did I see a venerable Board, orn 
Provost and Fellows, Men that kept their Word, 
Sincere and Just, Honest, and Fair, and True, 
Thelr only Rule is to give all theig Due. * 
They soon (for Justice here knows no Delay) 
Gave this short Answer. Murrogh go your way, 
Return, improve your Farm, as heretofore, 
Be gone, you shall not be Molested more. 

It appears, by the facts stated in the editor’s 
introduction, that the Kerry muse has much ex- 
aggerated the seignorial merits of the learned 
body referred to. As everything that bears on 
the relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland 
possesses peculiar interest at this moment, we 
shall quote the following remarks by Mr. Crofton 
Croker :— 

“The College lands had yielded little or no produce 
to the University, and the object of this ingenious 
pamphlet, in which reference is made to a variety of 
local customs and superstitions, was to procure respec- 
table bona fide tenants, who would improve the Col- 
lege estates, instead of ‘middle men,’ or farmers 
whose object was to underlet the ground at what is 
called a rack rent. The idea was certainly a benevo- 
lent one, of endeavouring to lead men to think cor- 
rectly as to what woukl be to their advantage, as well 
as for the advantage of those whom they considered 

5 ) 
a3 opposed to them ; and it is to be regretted that 
the College authorities have failed in the object in- 
culeated in the following verses, This, however, 
appears to be the case from the account given by 
the Rey. Cesar Otway in his Sketches in the South 
of Ireland (1827). ‘To return to Lord Lansdowne’s 
estate on one side of the river and that of Trinity 
College on the other, I observed, as I drove slowly 
along, that his Lordship’s lands were much better 
cultivated ; the farms better stocked ; the cabins 
fewer; more grass-land ; what houses appeared were 
of a better description than on the Collegiate lands.’” 


Mr. Otway published the following dialogue 
with a tenant of the learned men of Trinity :— 

“* Are you, my good friend, a tenant of Lord 
Lansdowne’s ? * Ah, no, sir, and more is my loss! 
No, sir, if it were my luck to be under the great 
Marquis, I would not be the poor naked sinking 
crathur that Iam. His Lordship allows his tenants 
to live and thrive; he permits no middlemen to set 
and re-set over and over again his estate; he allows 
no Jack of a Squireen to be riding in top-boots over 
the country, drinking and carousing on the profits of 








the ground, while the poor racked tenant is forced, 


with all his labour, often to go barefooted, and often 
to live and work on a meal of dry potatoes.’ ” 

And the same poor farmer subsequently 
added :— 

“There aretwenty landlords between the Collegeand 
the man who tills the grounds. The land is let, re- 
let and sub-let, it is halved and quartered, divided and 
subdivided, until the whole place will becomea place 
of poverty and potato gardens. I have four acres of 
land. How can I live and rear my children, and 
pay thirty shillings an acre off that? And I am sub- 
ject to have my pig, or the bed from under me, canted 
by one, two, three, four—och! I do not know how 
many landlords. And now I am going to Nedeen, 
to get some physic from the poticary ; for the dry 
potatoes, master, agree but poorly with my stomach 
in the spring of the year. Och! then, it’s I that 
wishes that the great College that does be making 
men so larned and so wise, would send down some 
of these larned people here, just to be after making 
their own poor tenants a little happier and a little 
asier.” 

To return to the poem : the hapless Owen thus 
contrasts hisown wretchedness with Murroghoh’s 
felicity :— 

Thrice happy you, who living at your Ease, 

Have nought to do but see your Cattle Graze, 

Speak Latin to the Stranger passing by, 

And on a Shambrog Bank reclining lye ; 

Or on the Grassy Sod Cut Points to play 

Backgamon ; and Delude the Livelong Day. 

When Night comes on to pleasing Kest you go, 

Lull'd by the soft Cronaan, or Sweet Speck show,* 

When Aircher’d Sheelah strains her warbling throat 

In tuneful Hum, and Sleeps upon the Note. 

We are told, in a note, that “it is natural 
for the cow-boys in the county of Kerry to 
speak Latin!” Sir Richard Cox is quoted as 
having remarked, that ‘ very few of the Irish 
aim at any more than a little Latin, which every 
cow-boy pretends to, and a smattering of logic, 
which very few of them understand.” It is to 
be presumed that this does not apply to the cow- 
boys on the College estates. The College cow- 
boys may be conceived to possess a great deal of 
Latin ; and it would be monstrous to suppose 
that they do not understand logic. Latin and 
logic must be of inestimable value to an Irish 
peasant, the effects of literature and science in 
quelling the insurrectionary tendencies of an 
empty stomach are so well established. In a 
dearth of potatoes, what a fine resource it is to 
fall back upon Juvenal and Livy, provided the 
starving student does not open the former at— 

Parce et messoribus illis 

Qui saturant urbem, circo scenaque vacantem, 

Curandum in primis, ne magna injuria fiat 

Fortibus et miseris. Spoliatis arma supersunt.t 
In Kerry, however, it seems to be— 

Spoliatis /ibri supersunt. 

We suppose the hardest Irish landlord would 
hesitate to sell his tenant’s Cicero for arrear of 
rent. “Take my pot—spare my Propertius : 
sell my shirt—leave me my Sallust :’—he that 
could resist an appeal like this, must be a Vandal 
indeed. But we grieve to learn, from Mr. Croker 
and Mr. Kohl, that the decline of classical ac- 


| quirements in Kerry has been rapid of late 


years. It seems to be rare, now-a-days, to find 
a ploughman of Ivrahagh unbending his mind 
over Tacitus, or a fisherman of Valentia laugh- 
ing at a comedy of Terence. It is a comfort to 
think, however, that the knowledge of the Latin 
tongue cannot utterly perish in any part of Ire- 
land as long as the law teaches the peasantry the 
English of “ fieri facias,” and how practically to 
conjugate “ habere.’’t 

The following passage is a curious proof of 
the antiquity of the system of arbitration in Ire- 


land :— 
I shall no more with Broque Boan Scribiogh climb 
Steep Mulloghbert, enthron’d on top sublime, 





* An Irish Ground. 

+ Sat. 8. . 

¢ Some of our readers, happily unfamiliar with the law 
and practice of ejectment, may require to be told, that an 
** habere” is the writ by virtue of which the unlucky defen- 
me this action is ultimately turned out of his house and 
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(Counterpoint. ] 





Head of my Clan, determine ev'ry Case, 

To make my Vassals Live at home in Peace, 

To teach them Justice a much cheaper Way, 
Keep them from Lawyers Fees, and Court's Delay. 

In a note, we are informed that Mulloghbert 
was “the Hill of Reference, where the head of 
the clan, sitting every: Sunday and Holiday on 
two stones, decides all controversies.” The choice 
of Sunday was, probably, in the spirit of oppo- 
sition to the English rule, “‘ Dies Dominicus non 
est juridicus.” There is something amusingly 
national in the judge sitting on fwo benches, 
According to the old proverb, Justice might have 
been expected to come often to the ground on 
“steep Mulloghbert.” 

The Pastoral ends with Murroghoh’s invita- 
tion to Owen to “cosher” with him for the 
night :— 

Rut stay Dear Owen cosher here this Night, 
Behold the Rooks have now begun their Flight, 
And to their Nests in Winged Troops repair, 
They fly in hast, and shew that Night is near. 

Mr. Croker has the following note on the word 
* cosher”:— 

* An invitation to bed and board. The Irish word 
cosair signifies both a bed and a banquet. ‘ Coshering? 
is incorrectly explained in the Irish Hudibras as ‘ gos- 
siping ;’ although the meaning of the word in that 
work is clearly established by the lines :— 

A very fit and proper house, sir, 

For such a worthy guest to cosher. 
In the Vocabulary appended to the Irish State Papers 
of the reign of Henry VIIL., published by royal au- 
thority, ‘ cosher, cosherer, coshy, couchery, or coyssher,’ 
are defined,—‘ an exaction of lodging and victuals for 
the lord and his retinue.’ ” 

*Cosher” bears a strong resemblance to the 
French “coucher.”” But if we might trace it to 
“cochon,” it would be still more satisfactory. 
Certainly, the phrase “ to pig” is now established 
in English as synonymous with ‘ to lodge,” or 
“pass the night.” 





The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in 
Spain; by Ahmed Ibn Mohammed Al- 
Makkari. By Pascual de Gayangos. Printed 
for the Oriental ‘Translation Fund. Allen 
& Co, 

Tue high opinion which we expressed of this 

work, on the appearance of the first volume (see 

Athen. No. 686), is confirmed by the excellence 

of the second. The extensive research and rare 

erudition on which we bestowed ovr commen- 
dation, are again exhibited, in an equal degree, 
in this concluding portion. The ‘ History of 
the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain’ is one 
of the most important and valuable of the many 
works which reflect honour on the zeal and 
discernment of the managers of the Oriental 

Translation Fund. Considered as an English 

work, written by one to whom the English is a 

foreign language, it isan extraordinary perform- 

ance. And written, too, by a Spaniard! Are 
we then to believe, that, in distracted and dis- 
organized Spain, such learning and accomplish- 
ments are of frequent occurrence? We must 
suppose, cither that, in that country, the turbu- 
lent and rude have pushed their betters “ from 
their stools,” and have silenced, in a great 
measure, the voice of civilization; or else that 
Spain unfortunately possesses too few men so 
well instructed and enlightened as the author 
of these volumes. If there be any study capa- 
ble of nourishing patriotic feeling, it is the 
study of the history of one’s country. The sen- 
timent of union easily acquires strength among 
those who feel the pride of country in common. 

We trust, therefore, that, ere long, D. Pascual 

de Gayangos will see realized the wish which is 

nearest to his heart, and that the value of his 
work will be felt in Spain, while it is acknow- 
ledged by the learned of every nation. It is not 

Spanish history alone, however, which is illus- 

trated by our author's researches; they occa- 

sionally throw a light on the movements of other 
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nations, which are otherwise obscurely known, 
or imperfectly recorded. We learn, from the 
monk Dicuil, that the Northmen infested the 
coasts of Ireland so early as the end of the 
eighth century, and here we find them under 
the Arab title of Majis (Magians), carrying 
their depredations along the coasts of Spain just 
half a century later. Another visit from these 
hardy adventurers is recorded in the tenth cen- 
tury; and, indeed, it is probable that, after the 
decline of the Roman power, the coasts of 
Western Europe were never quite free from 
them. Jn the weakness of the lower empire, 
the head of the Christian world did not scorn 
to beg aid of the Mohammedan king of Cordova. 

“In the year 225 (beginning Noy. 11, a.p. 839), 
Tufilus (Theophil), King of Constantinople, a city 
situated beyond the country of the Franks, sent pre- 
sents to "Abdu-r-rahman, at the same time soliciting 
his friendship. The Greek, who had of late been 
greatly harassed by the armies of Al-mamiun and Al- 
mu’tassem, asked *Abdu-r-rahmiin to join forees with 
him against their common enemies of the house of 
‘Abbas. To this end he tempted ’Abdu-r-rahmdn 
with the conquest of the empire which his ancestors 
[of the house of Umeyyah] had possessed in the 
East ; and in a letter which he addressed to him he 
entered more fully on the subject, and explained his 
views and intentions. *Abdu-r-rahm4n sent him a 
valuable present in return by one of the most dis- 
tinguished men of his court, named Yahya Al-ghazzil, 
who was renowned for his wisdom and his talents for 
poetry, and who succeeded in forming an alliance 
between the two sovereigns. Thus did ’Abdu-r- 
rahman’s renown grow even above that of the Beni 
Abbas. Ibnu Hayydn relates that on his arrival at 
Constantinople the King of the Rim (the Emperor 
of Greece) showed great astonishment at his youthful 
appearance, and was very much pleased with him; 
he invited him to partake a repast with him, but this 
Al-ghazzal refused on the plea that his religion for- 
bade him to drink spirituous liquors. As he was, 
upon a certain day, sitting in company with the king 
the wife of the latter came out [from the royal apart- 
ments] dressed in all her finery,—a rising sun in 
beauty. Al-ghazz.il was so surprised that he could not 
take his eyes from her; and although the king was 
talking to him at the time, Al-ghazzél paid no atten- 
tion to what he said. The king, finding Al-ghazzdl’s 
behaviour very rude, directed his interpreter to ask 
him what he was about. Al-ghazz4l said to him, 
‘Tell thy master that I am so captivated by the 
charms of this queen, that I am prevented from tisten- 
ing to his conversation. Say to him that I never saw 
in all the course of my life a handsomer woman than 
she is.’ He then began to describe one by one all 
her charms, and to paint his amezement at her in- 
comparable beauty, and concluded by saying that 
she had captivated him with her black eyes. When 
the interpreter repeated his words to the king, Yahya 
rose still higher in his favour, and the queen was 
delighted with his words.” 

We know, from Ibn Battitah, that, at a later 
period, the emperors of Constantinople were 
glad to secure, by marriage, the friendship of 
the Tatar, or rather Turkish Khans, in the 
neighbourhood of the Black and Caspian Seas. 
The following account of the reception, in Cor- 
dova, of a Greek embassy a century later than 
that above mentioned, amply displays the fair 
side of Arabian civilization :— 

“*Abdu-r-rahman then left the palace of Az-zahra, 
where he was living at the time, and removed to his 
palace in Cordova, previous to the reception of the 
Greek ambassadors. Having appointed Saturday 
the eleventh of the month of Rabi’-l-awal of the 
above-mentioned year (338), and fixed upon the 
vaulted hall in his palace of Az-zahra as the place 
where he would receive their credentials, orders were 
issued to the high functionaries of the state and to 
the commanders of the forces to prepare for the 
forthcoming ceremony. The hall was beautifully 
decorated for the occasion, and a throne glittering 
with gold and sparkling with gems was raised in the 
middle of it. To the right of the throne stood five 
of the Kalif’s sons in the following order : next to him 
his eldest son Al-hakem, the presumptive heir to the 








empire ; next to Al-hakem, ’ Abdullah : then *’Abdu- 
aziz Al-asbagh; and lastly, Merwdn. To the left 
ofthe Kalif stood his sons Al-mundhir,’ Abdu-l-jabbar 
and Suleyman ; ’Abdu-l-malek, being ill at the time, 
was not present at the ceremony. Next to them 
were the Wizirs, each at his post to the right or left 
of the throne. Then came the Hajibs, or chamber- 
lains, the sons of the Wizirs, the freed slaves of the 
Kalif and the Wakils or officers of his household. 
The court of the palace had been previously strewn 
with the richest carpets and most costly rugs; silk 
awnings of the most gorgeous description had every 
where been thrown over the doors and arches. Pre- 
sently the ambassadors entered the hall, and were 
struck with astonishment and awe at the sight of the 
magnificence displayed before them, and the power 
of the Sultan before whom they stood. They then 
advanged a few steps, and presented the letter of 
their master, Constantine, son of Leo, Lord of Con- 
stantinah the Great (Constantinople). The letter 
was written in Greek, upon sky blue paper, and the 
characters were of gold: within the letter was an 
enclosure, the ground of which was also sky-blue, 
like the first mentioned, but the characters were of 
silver; it was likewise written in Greek, and con- 
tained a list and description of the presents which 
the Lord of Constantinah sent to the Khalif. Upon 
the letter was a seal of gold, of the weight of four 
mithkals, on one side of which was a likeness of the 
Messiah, and, on the other, those of the King Con- 
stantine and his son. The letter was enclosed in a 
bag of silver cloth, over which was a case of gold 
with a portrait of King Constantine admirably ex- 
ecuted on stained glass. All this was enclosed in a 
case covered witha cloth of silk and gold tissue. On 
the first line of the “Inwan or introduction was writ- 
ten, § Constantine and Romanin (Romanus), believers 
in the Messiah, Kings of the Greeks,’ and in the next, 
‘To the great and exalted in dignity and power, as 
he most deserves, the noble in descent, ’Abdu-r- 
rahman the Khalif, who rules over the Arabs of 
Andalus. May God prolong his life!’ Wishing to 
render this solemn ceremony as imposing as possible, 
*Abdu-r-rahman ordered that all his Katibs (preachers) 
and poets should attend, that they might [in the 
presence of the Greek ambassadors] address the 
assembly concerning the power and splendour of his 
empire, and the consolidation of the Khalifate under 
his reign. For this purpose he instructed his son 
and heir Al-hakem to select from among the poets 
of his court, accustomed to extempore speaking, 
those who could best accomplish that difficult task.” 

We alluded, on a former occasion, to the 
equivocal character of Arab genius; to its love 
of verbal display; its fantastic subtlety; its 
hollowness and superficial finish. We are un- 
willing to load our pages with what is intrin- 
sically worthless; yet as the taste for jingling 
rhymes and acrostics, for charades, bouts rimés, 
and conceits of all kinds, undoubtedly flowed 
into European literature from the Arabs, the 
preceptors of the Provengal poets, we shall here 
extract, in illustration of what may be called the 
wit of the Middle Ages, a sample of Arab non- 
sense :— 

“ Before Zaryab’s time the lute was, according to 
the old fashion, composed of four strings only, which 
answered to the four elementary principles of the 
body, and expressed the four natural sounds. Zaryab, 
however, added to it another red string, which he 
placed in the middle, by which addition the instru- 
ment was considerably improved, and a more har- 
monious sound than before produced. The arrange- 
ment stood thus: the treble or first string, which was 
dyed of a bright yellow, supplied in the lute the 
place of the bile in the human body : the next string 
to it, which was red, supplied the place of the blood; 
it was twice as thick as the treble, on which account 
he called it muthanna, i. e. double: the third was 
left undyed, and was consequently white, being in- 
tended as a representative of the phlegm in the human 
body: in size it was double the muthanna or second 
string, for which reason it was called muthallath or 
triple: the fourth, which was black, was intended to 
occupy in the instrument the same place as the black 
humours in the body of man ; it was also called bam, 
and was the largest of all; in thickness it was double 
the third string. These four strings answered com- 





pletely to the four natural sounds, harmony resulting 
from the balance of their opposite properties, The 
bam, being hot and dry, was opposed to the muthana, 
which was hot and damp, and thus a balance Way 
produced ; the zeyr, being hot and dry, matched the 
muthallath which was hot and damp ; so that ey 
nature met with its opposite property, until it Was 
balanced, and the equilibrium was established, ag jn 
the body of man, by the counteraction of the contrary 
elements of which it is composed. One thing, hoy. 
ever, was wanting, which was the soul, which co-exist 
with the blood ; wherefore Zaryib added by the side 
of the string representing the blood a fifth one, whic 
he placed in the middle, that is to say, under the 
muthallath and above the muthanna, thus supplying 
the place of the soul in the human body, and jy. 
proving the four notes of the lute.” 

The excellent author of these volumes, who 
well known here, and highly esteemed by all 
who know him, has been recently appointed, 
as we have already announced, to the Professor. 
ship of Arabic in the University of Madrid, 
Would that the Spanish government could find 
leisure to think of the interests of learning, and 
of the benefits which the nation would eventually 
derive from the diffusion of education among 
the people! The cause of truth and knowledge 
would be essentially served by the publication of 
a catalogue of the rare MSS. contained in the 
library of the Escurial, and by a general review 
of the valuable archives still existing, but fast 
mouldering to dust, in all the chief cities of 
Spain. The intelligence, integrity, and inde. 


fatigable industry required for such an under 
taking, would be found united in the person of 
D. Pascual de Gayangos. 





A Supplementary Report [to the Sanitary Re- 
port] on the Practice of Interment in Towns, 
By Edwin Chadwick, Esq. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament. 

THREE years ago, Mr. Walker, in his ‘ Gather- 
ings from Grave-yards,’ alarmed and shocked 
everybody by his statements of the results of 
the practice of interring the dead amidst the 
habitations of the living, and the disclosures 
made in that work must have prepared the 
public mind for a general consideration of the 
whole subject relating to sepulture. Mr. Chad- 
wick’s Report now appears, and he enters oa 
the inquiry with a comprehensive grasp, and 
fairly propounds the question, whether it is not 
the business and policy of a government to make 
the interment of the dead an object of national 
regard, and no longer to leave it to individual 
management. 

Mr. Chadwick commences his Report by 
examining the evidence upon which the inne 
cuousness of the emanations from human re 
mains is upheld by some authorities, and he 
makes out a strong case (indeed, we should say, 
a conclusive one) against the doctrine. He 
observes, that “‘ Men with shrunken figures and 
the appearance of premature age, and a peculiar 
cadaverous aspect, have attended as witnesses 
to attest their own perfectly sound condition, as 
evidence of the salubrity of their particular 
occupations.” Some curious evidence on this 
point is not of an unquoteable description :— 

“In the course of some inquiries which I made 
with Professor Owen, when examining a slaughtermaa 
as to the effects of the effluvia of animal remains 01 
himself and family, some other facts were elicited 
illustrative of the effects of such effluvia on still more 
delicate life. The man had lived in Bear-yard, neat 
Clare-market, which was exposed to the combined 
effluvia from a slaughter-house and a tripe factory. 
He was a bird-fancier, but he found that he could 
not rear his birds in this place. He had known’ 
bird fresh caught in summer-time die there ina week 
He particularly noted, as having a fatal influence o 
birds, the stench raised by boiling down the fat from 
the tripe offal. He said, ‘You may hang the cage 
out of the garret window in any house round Beat 
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yard, and if it be a fresh bird, r = be dood . a 
‘week.’ He had previously lived for a time in the 
same neighbourhood in a room over a crowded burial- 

und in Portugal-street; at times in the morning 
he had seen a mist rise from the ground, and the 
smell was offensive. That place was equally fatal to 
his birds. He had removed to another dwelling in 
Vere-street, Clare-market, which is beyond the smells 
from those particular places, and he was now enabled 
to keep his birds.” : et ; 

But on the many sections of this disgusting 

art of the subject, our readers will not require 
us again to enter. They were fully considered 
in our notice of Mr. Walker's book (see A/hen. 
No. 630). 

Great and painful, however, as are the details 
of interments, they do not equal those of the 
evils which are occasioned by the delay of in- 
terments. The evil of delay among the labour- 
ing class is perhaps hardly to be conceived by 
the upper and middle classes, whose domestic 
arrangements do not subject them to the same 
painful necessities. Numerous afilicting cases 
are recited in proof of these melancholy though 
unavoidable circumstances which we have not 
heart to repeat. But the evil does not stop 
with the mere sanitary part of the subject. A 
clergyman deposes— , : 

“ With the upper classes, a corpse excites feelings 
of awe and respect; with the lower orders, in these 
districts, it is often treated with as little ceremony as 
the carease in a butcher’s shop. Nothing can exceed 
their desire for an imposing funeral, nothing can 
surpass their efforts to obtain it; but the deceased's 
remains share none of the reverence which this 
anxiety for their becoming burial would seem to indi- 
cate. The inconsistency is entirely, or at least in 
great part, to be attributed to a single circumstance 
—that the body is never absent from their sight— 
eating, drinking, or sleeping, it is still by their side; 
mixed up with all the ordinary functions of daily 
life, till it becomes as familiar to them as when it 
lived and moved in the family circle. From fami- 
liarity it isa short step to desecration. The body, 
stretched out upon two chairs, is pulled about by the 
children, made to serve as a resting-place for any 
article that is in the way, and is not seldom the hiding- 
place for the beer-bottle or the gin if any visitor 
arrives inopportunely. Viewed as an outrage upon 
human feeling, this is bad enough ; but who does not 
see that when the respect for the dead, that is, for 
the human form in its most awful stage, is gone, the 
whole mass of social sympathies must be weakened 
—perhaps blighted and destroyed ?” 

The expenses of funerals, as borne by all 
classes, are next brought under consideration. 
Perhaps there is no custom in which each class 
of society aims to follow more scrupulously 
the examples set by the class above it than in 
funerals. The array of the most ‘ customary”’ 
funeral is strictly the heraldic array of a baro- 
nial funeral :— 

“Thetwomen whostandat the doors beingsupposed 
to be the two porters of the castle, with their staves, 
in black; the man who heads the procession, wearing 
a scarf, being a representative of a herald-at-arms; 
the man who carries a plume of feathers on his head 
being an esquire, who bears the shield and casque, 
with its plume of feathers; the pall-bearers, with 
batons, being representatives of knights-companions- 
at-arms; the men walking with wands being sup- 
posed to represent gentleman-ushers, with their 
wands,” 

What a mockery of solemnity is all this mum- 
mery of mutes, heralds, pall-bearers, &c. ! 

When woes are feigned, how ill such forms appear, 
And, oh ! how needless when the woe’s sincere ! 

It is estimated that the aggregate waste of 
money on funerals in the metropolis is between 
600,0007. and 700,000/. annually; and the 
funeral expenses for Great Britain are not less 
than between four and five millions. The 
estimate for the funeral of a poor man’s burial 
is about 5/., for that of ‘a person of moderate 
Tespectability” from 60/. to 100/., both cases 
being, in the opinion of a large undertaker, sus- 





ceptible of being reduced by 50 = cent. One of 
the strongest feelings among the labouring classes 
is the desire for respectful interment ; whilst 
they will give nothing to educate their children, 
or for their own relief in sickness, they will- 
subscribe for their burial :-— 

“In the town of Preston nearly 30,000 persons, 
men, women, and children, are associated in six large 
societies for the purpose of burial; the chief of these 
clubs comprehends 15,164 members, and has since 
its commencement expended upwards of 1,000/. per 
annum, raised in weekly contributions, from a half. 
penny and a penny to three-halfpence and two-pence 
per week.” 

But these Burial-Clubs must not all be con- 
sidered as the “ arrangements of the poor people 
themselves ; they are evidence only of the in- | 
tensity of their feelings on the subject, of their 
ignorance, and their need of information and | 
trustworthy guidance.” Not a few of them are | 
the joint speculations of the undertaker and the | 
publican, who is generally the treasurer, and 
either lends the funds of the club to his brewer, | 
or employs them as capital for himself. The 
premiums received are excessive; where an 
ordinary insurance office would be content to 
take a risk at 3s. 9d., one burial club charges 
7s. 10d., and another 11s. 5d. Drunkenness is 
one of the least vices fostered by these clubs, 
and infanticide is known to have resulted from 
them. ‘The cost ofa child’s funeral varies from 
20s. to 30s., whilst many of the clubs pay from 
3/. to 5/. on the death of a child. 

We shall not pursue farther an examination 
into the details of the evils which attend the 
present customs of interring the dead, but shall 
give some general results :— 

“That the numbers of funerals, and intensity of 
the misery attendant upon them, vary amongst the 
different classes of society in proportion to the internal 
and external circumstances of their habitations ; that 
the deaths and funerals vary in the metropolis from 
1 in every 30 of the population annually (and even 
more in ill-conditioned districts), to 1 in 56 in better- 
conditioned districts; from 1 death and funeral in 
every 28 inhabitants in an ill-conditioned provincial 
town district, to 1 in 64 in a better-conditioned rural 
district: such differences of the condition of the 
population being accompanied by still closer coin- 
cidences in the variation of the span of life, the aver- 
age age of all who die in some ill-conditioned districts 
of the Metropolis being 26 years only, whilst in 
better-conditioned districts it is 86 years; the varia- 
tions of the age of deaths being in some provincial 
towns, such as Leicester, from 15 years in the ill- 
conditioned, to 24 years in the better-conditioned 
districts: and as between town and rural districts 17 
or 18 years for the whole population of Liverpool, 
and 39 years for the whole population of [lereford ; 
and that the total excess of deaths and funerals in 
England and Wales alone, above the commonly at- 
tained standards of health, being at the least between 
thirty and forty thousand annually.” 


We shall glance at the remedies suggested, 





first noticing the practice in some other parts of 


Europe. In most of the German cities, the 
state has undertaken the regulation of inter- 
ments; on the occurrence of a death, iinmediate 
notice is given to the authorities, who, if they 
see fit, cause the body to be removed to a house 
of reception, where it is submitted to proper 
medical examination—an arrangement which 
precludes the possibility of treating any one as 
dead who is not actually so, prevents the spread 
of infectious diseases, and reveals murders. At 
the receiving house at Frankfort— 

“ A private room is appropriated for the reception 
of each corpse, where regular warmth and due venti- 
lation and light, night and day, are maintained. 
Ifere it may be visited by the relations or friends pro- 
perly entitled. Ona finger of each corpse is placed 
a ring, attached to which is the end of a string of a 
bell, which on the slightest motion will give an alarm 
to one of the watchmen in nightly and daily atten- 
dance, by whom the resident physician will be called. 





Each body is daily inspected by the responsible 
physician, by whom a certificate of unequivocal 
symptoms of death must be given before any inter- 
ment is allowed to take place.” 

As a general rule the use of the reception- 
house is voluntary, but in cases of infection, the 
medical police may procure an order from the 
municipal authorities for the removal of the 
body. 

We have already a sort of half-recognized 
functionary among ourselves, called a “ search- 
er.”’ This office, generally executed by some 
poor old woman, possibly took its rise from the 
orders of the Privy Council issued in 1595, 
during the Plague, when the ministers of the 
Church and certain householders, were enjoined 
to view the bodies of the dead before they were 
buried. The Report proposes to convert the 
present almost nominal and useless parochial 
searchers into efficient officers of health, whose 
first duty would consist in the verification of the 
fact and cause of death, and its due registration. 
On this oflicer, too, would devolve the business 
of directing measures of precaution for the pre- 
vention of infection. 

It is estimated that, under better arrange- 
ments, the total expenses of an interment, 
including undertaker’s charges and cemetery 
dues, in the case of the gentry, would not exceed 
38/. 10s. for adults, 14/. for children; of first 
class tradesmen, 16/. 10s. for adults, and 6/. 5s. 
for children; of artisans, 2/. 10s. for adults, 
1/. 8s. for children ; of paupers, 13s. ; and that 
a saving of 374,743/. per annum might be 
effected in the metropolis alone. 

We shall conclude with some extracts from 
a communication by the Rev. Mr. Milman, in 
which, we think, there must be universal con- 
currence. He says— 

“T cannot but consider the sanitary part of the 
question as the most dubious, and as resting on less 
satisfactory evidence than other considerations in- 
volved in the inquiry. The decency, the solemnity, 
the Christian impressiveness of burial, in my opinion, 
are of far greater and more undeniable importance, 
It must unquestionably be a government measure in 
its management as well as its organization.” 

Mr. Milman decidedly prefers cemeteries 
provided by the national funds, and under a 
general system of public management, to those 
by parochial taxation and under parochial 
management :-— 

“On the wise and matarely considered organiza- 
tion, and on the provisions for the careful, constant, 
and vigilant superintendence of the whole system, 
will depend entirely its fulfilment of its great object, 
the re-investment of the funeral services, and of the 
sacred abode of the dead, in their due solemnity and 
religious influence. Nothing can be more beautiful, 
more soothing under the immediate influence of 
sorrow, or at all times more suggestive of tranquil, yet 
deep religious emotion, than the village churchyard, 
where the clergyman, the squire, or the peasant, pass 
weekly or more often by the quiet and hallowed 
graves of their kindred and friends, to the house of 
prayer, and where hereafter they expect themselves 
to be laid at rest under a stone perhaps, on which is 
expressed the simple hope of resurrection to eternal 
life, and where all is so peaceful, that the tomb may 
almost seem as if it might last undisturbed to that 
time. I am inclined to think that some of the un- 
bounded popularity of Gray’s Elegy, independent of 
its exquisite poetic execution, may arise from these 
associations, Of these tranquilizing and elevating 
influences, so constantly refreshed and renewed, the 
inhabitants of large cities are of necessity deprived. 
The churchyard, often very small, always full, and 
crowded with remains of former interments, either 
carelessly scattered about, or but ill concealed, is in 
some cases a thoroughfare, where the religious service 
isdisturbed by the noises, if not of passing and thought- 
less strangers, with those of the din and traffic of the 
neighbouring street ; and the new made grave, or the 
stone which has just been fixed down, is trampled 
over by the passing crowd, or made the play-place of 
idle children, Where, as in some of the larger 
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parishes in the west of London, the burial place is 
not contiguous to the church, it is more decent, but 
then it is secluded within high walls, or perhaps by 
houses, and is only open for the funeral ceremony, at 
other times inaccessible to the mourning relatives. 
But will it not be possible, as we cannot give to the 
population of the metrogfolis, and other crowded 
towns, the quiet, the sanctity, the proximity to the 
church of the village plagé of sepulture, to substitute 
something at least decent, and with more appearance 
of repose and permanence ; if net solemn, serious, 
and religiously impressive? The poor are peculiarly 
sensible of these impressions, and to them impression 
and custom form a great part, the most profound and 
universal influence of religion; and to them they 
cannot be given but by some arrangement under the 
sanction, and with the assistance, of the Government. 
Private speculation may give something of this kind 
to the rich, but private speculation looks for a return 
of profit for its invested capital. ‘To my mind there 
is something peculiarly repugnant in Joint-Stock 
Burial and Cemetery Companies. But, setting that 
aside, they are and can be of no use to the people of 
the metropolis and the large towns. There always 
has been, and probably always will be, some distine- 
tion in the burial rites, (I beg to say, that, to the 
credit of my curates, they refuse to make any differ- 
ence between rich and poor in the services of the 
church,) and in the humbler or more costly grave of 
rich and poor— 

Here lie I beside the door, 

Here lie I because I am poor; 

Further in the more they pay, 

Here lie I as weil as they. 
But it may be a question whether the very numbers 
of funerals, which must take place for a large town, 
with the extent of the burial places, may not be made 
a source of solemnity and impressiveness, which may 
in some degree compensate for the individual and 
immediate interest excited by a funeral in a small 
parish. That which at present, when left to a single 
harassed and exhausted clergyman, and one sexton, 
and a few wretched assistants, can hardly avoid the 
appearance of hurry and confusion, might be so regu- 
lated as to impose, from the very gathering of such 
masses of mortality, bequeathed together to their 
common earth, not (let me be understood) in one 
vault or pit, but each apart in his decent grave. ‘The 
vast extent of cemetery which would be required for 
London (suppose six or eight for the whole metropolis 
and its suburbs), if properly kept, and with such 
architectural decorations, and the grand and solemn 
shade of trees appropriate to the character of the 
ground, could scarcely fail to impress the reflective 
mind, and even to awe the more thoughtless. Our 
national character, and our more sober religion, will 
preserve us, probably, from the affectations and fan- 
tastic fineries of the Pére la Chaise ground at Paris. 
From some of the German cemeteries we may learn 
much as to regulation, and the proper character to 
be maintained in a cemetery of the dead. * * One 
further practical suggestion occurs to me as likely 
most materially to diminish the expenditure of fune- 
rals of all classes, and therefore to render any great 
scheme more feasible. A funeral procession through 
the streets of a great and busy town can scarcely be 
made impressive. Not even the hearse, in its gor- 
geous gloom, with all the pomp of heraldry, and fol- 
lowed by the carriages of half the nobility of the land, 
will arrest for an instant the noise and confusion of 
our streets, or awaken any deeper impression with 
the mass than idle curiosity. While the poor man, 
borne on the shoulders of men as poor as himself, is 
jostled off the pavement; the mourners, at some 
erossing, are either in danger of being run over or 
separated from the body; in the throng of passers no 
sign of reverence, no stirring of conscious mortality 
in the heart. Besides this, if, as must be the case, 
the cemeteries are at some distance, often a consi- 
derable distance, from the homes of the deceased, to 
those who are real mourners nothing can be more 
painful or distressing than this long, wearisome, 
never-ending—perhaps often interrupted—march ; 
while those who atterid out of compliment to the 
deceased, while away the time in idle gossip in the 
mourning coach, to which, perhaps, they endeavour 
to give—but, if their feelings are not really moved, 
endeavour in vain to give—a serious turn. Abandon, 
then, this painful and ineffective part of the cere- 
mony ; let the dead be conveyed with decency, but 





with more expedition, under trustworthy care, to 
the cemetery; there form the procession, there 
assemble the friends and relatives; concentrate the 
whole effect on the actual service, and do not allow 
the mind to be disturbed and distracted by the pre- 
vious mechanical arrangements, and the extreme 
wearisome length of that which, if not irreverent and 
distressing, cannot, from the circumstances, be other- 
wise than painfully tedious.” 

The subject, in all its bearings, is important, 
and surrounded with points of difficulty arising 
from prejudices of all kinds, But the Govern- 
ment ought not to shrink from entering upon its 
serious consideration ; and the way to induce the 
public to welcome improvements would be to 
lead the public to solicit them. Establish the 
Officers of Health and Public Cemeteries forth- 
with. If interments in public cemeteries are 


made less costly, and the ceremonies more 
respectful and impressive, the public of all 
denominations will not be slow in asking leave 
to participate in the benefits. 





Travels through England and Wales. [Reisen in 
England, &c.] By J. G. Kohl. Part I. 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and Wales. London, 
Nutt. 

Mr. Kohl’s rapidity in writing is only equalled 

by his rapidity in travelling. And yet, as the 

one does not lead to looseness of mr nor the 
other to superficial observation, we are bound 
to confess now, as on former occasions, when 
noticing the works of this shrewd observer and 
pleasant narrator, that we never take up his 
volumes without instruction and amusement. 

We shall as usual let Mr. Kohl speak for him- 

self, and commence our translations by giving, 

in his own words, his purpose in travelling and 
in selecting the class of facts with which he fills 
his volumes :— 

There are many thousands, (he says) in Germany, 
who are never able to overcome the difficulties which 
exist in or out of themselves, and prevent them from 
undertaking a voyage across the channel, which 
separates the beautiful island kingdom of Britain 
from the European continent ; but who, though they 
cling to home, willingly send their thoughts now and 
then in travels to such interesting countries. 

To provide food for minds such as these, and 
to keep pace with the many and rapid changes 
in our island, Mr. Kohl thought it advisable to 
add one more volume to the series already pub- 
lished on England. His object, he says, was— 
—to do nothing more than to bring before the reader 
all incidents in my journeyings both great and smail, 
to depict all the sights and pleasures which I enjoyed, 
to describe all the feelings and thoughts which passed 
through my mind, to make my reader more or less 
acquainted with all the persons with whom I came in 
contact,—in a word, to commit to paper as faithful a 
picture as lay in my power of my journey, and in 
the manner of the country and the people, in order 
to be as useful as possible to all classes of readers ; 
to make those who travel but in fancy, believe that 
they were sitting with me in the carriage ; to speak to 
the younger generation of the country as we delight to 
look upon it, and to raise fond recollections in the 
minds of those who have travelled the same path 
before me. 

With such views and intentions Mr. Kohl 
started on his journey, and this first volume con- 
tains his report on Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
Wales. We must, however, detain our readers 
a moment, while we translate for them a pleasant 
passage descriptive of railroad travelling :— 

The first time which one spends in a new country 
is like the season of childhood. One sits as free and 
easily in the carriage as children sprawl to their hearts’ 
content in their cradles. The ringing of the bell too 
is as when, with the solemn sounds of rejoicing, it 
welcomes the beloved child. The world appears to 
us so vast and so new, and every trifle at the first 





pastures—we gaze on them all with a peculiar in. 
terest, and think to ourselves that we will tell it all 
to our friends at home. We think all things impor. 
tant, that are new and interesting. This js the 
magnifying glass of childhood. But as we grow in 
wisdom and understanding, we no more look out of 
the window, but find pleasure in solitude. And in 
sooth, there is a solitude in railroads, as there is in 
forests, paradoxical as it may seem to talk of solitude 
in a down train to Birmingham. Yet here I sat, 
with hundreds of human beings congregated behind 
me and before me, alone and solitary, the only oc 
cupier of the six seats in my carriage, or chamber a 
I might call it. Here a man is more solitary than 
anywhere else, for he sees nothing but himself, not 
even the birds which would hover round him eyen in 
a forest solitude. He cannot even change his posi- 
tion; he cannot restrain his unwilling course, nor 
save himself from his solitude even if he desired, 
This is indeed a true school of philosophy, silence 
and self-denial. Here I sit, think, look at my map, 
study the ficlds as they fly past, and when my 
thoughts fail, I open a book and read. 

So passed the time until the traveller arrivedat 
the city described of old by Camden as “‘incolis, 
infertum et excudibus resonans,”’ and called in- 
differently, Bremicham, Brummagem, or Birm- 
ingham, “the Home of the Broom” as Mr. Kohl 
interprets it. Here of course he records, for the 
benefit of his German countrymen, the several 
branches of industry which flourish in that town 
and district, with their respective statistics, In 
these inquiries we need not follow him, but 
shall quote some observations on the Nelson 
Monument, which, though not new, are well ex- 
pressed, and are peculiarly applicable at the 
present moment :— 

Among the innumerable Nelson statues to be found 
in English towns, Birmingham possesses on its Bull- 
ring the smallest. This is a statue of the great man, 
representing him only the size of life. It is a per. 
fectly faithful copy of nature, expressing thoroughly 
the simple, unassuming appearance of this citizen 
hero. His lean cheeks are represented just as they 
were in the man ; his lank hair falls over his forehead, 
and he wears the empty sleeve of his shot-off am, 
To my mind, the whole was too faithful to nature, 
although it comes from the hand of Westmacott, 
one of England’s most distinguished living sculptors, 
Much, too, might be said against the empty sleeve, 
On right and true principles of art, ought not the 
arm to have been restored? Were a great man, an 
admiral or a general, to have both legs shot off in 
battle, should we put up the mutilated trunk—a 
statue without legs in the market place? Can we 
not imagine ourselves as meeting great men ina 
future state, whole and perfect ? And is not this art 
of sculpture in white marble, a sort of transfiguration 
of the human form, as it has preceded us to Paradise? 
Should we not represent our great men, in order to 
make this transfiguration more noble, hovering as it 
were over us, transfigured to the highest ideal glory, 
rather than cling to the historical, and therefore 
earthly truth of their sorrowful every-day history, 
and to their bodies battered by the storms of life?— 
For the rest, this little, sorrowful looking statue of 
Nelson, literally the only statue which Birmingham 
possesses, stands almost lost in the midst of 200,000 
inhabitants. Only imagine, one single sculpture to 
200,000 living men! In Rome, or Athens, there 
would have been one to every 100, or even 50 men, 
Even in Berlin, Petersburgh, and other comparatively 
modern towns, we might reckon a statue to every 
4000 or 5000 inhabitants; but in Birmingham, as! 
have said, there is one to 200,000! It is’a question 
whether in the whole world there could be found 
another town of the same population so monument- 
less; at any rate, thus much is certain, that even 
among the manufacturing towns of England it hasin 
this respect no equal. Not only Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Glasgow, but Newcastle, Bristol, and 
Hull, have more, not to speak of such fine cities a8 
Dublin and Edinburgh. Birmingham and Leeds 
are, I really believe, the most pleasureless, tasteless, 
and ornamentless, towns in England. [Kohl's 


impression seems worthy of note. The unknown | words are so emphatic, that we here translate some 
meadows, the green fields, the pretty villages and | what literally.] On the whole, if Birmingham, 
country seats, the oxen and horses feeding in their | reference to the useful arts, may be called a Paradise, 
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it is, in reference to the fine arts, a complete wilder- 
ness. In the theatre here I learnt that I could get 
tired even of a play of Shakspeare. oe: 
Mr. Kohl thus speaks of carry A life in 
England, for the enjoyment of which he was 
wel prepared by his visit to Birmingham :— 
Hiow happy I was when I could once more see the 
blue sky! In Birmingham one has no means of 
finding out what kind of weather it is. The rain has 
to work its way through the smoke before we can 
feel it, and all that we ever know of the sun, is a 
certain bright yellow spot standing out amid the 
atmosphere of smoke. Here the blue sky, the rising 
and setting of the sun, the moon and stars, are things 
unknown. In fact, one can easily understand how 
the English, having such towns as these, are so fond 
of the country, and how most of those who are con- 
nected with the towns by their business, do not live 
in them, but only have their offices and workshops 
there. I learned here, for the first time, the wonder- 
fully perfect arrangements of an English country 
establishment, its repose, its convenience, its perfect 
and complete comfort, and I began here to compre- 
hend what I afterwards thoroughly appreciated, how 
our mode of life must appear to an Englishman 
truly hard and wretched, and that he must remark 
in it innumerable wants and deficiencies, which do 
not, fora moment, occur to us. Here, too, I felt for 
the first time, the true and kindly comforts of Eng- 
lish hospitality, which is always so readily shown to 
strangers. Here, amidst a circle of kind friends, we 
spent some pleasant days, making little excursions 
into the various departments of the household, to the 
neighbourhood, to old castles,to some farmers’ houses, 
and the town of Stafford. Of all these excursions, 
besides many pleasant memories for myself, I have 
preserved some things which may be useful to the 
reader. I was most of all interested by the delightful 
kitchen, with its various arrangements for the cleans- 
ing, boiling, and roasting of the “ daily bread,” its 
hot closets warmed with steam, its neat dairy, where 
everything glittered in snow-white Staffordshire ware, 
and where the vessels of milk were surrounded by a 
running stream of cool spring water, its cleanly pantry, 
its airy larder, in which meat is most excellently pre- 
served, its orderly scullery in which the plates and 
dishes are washed. Many of these things are done 
in the kitchen with us, whereas in England they 
generally have separate rooms allotted to them. 
English establishments have this peculiarity, that the 
farther one penetrates into and examines their inmost 
recesses, the more one is pleased with them. Even 
among the well-to-do farmers we meet with these 
same divisions of an English household, and though 
we do not find the same luxury as among the rich, 
yet there is equal cleanliness and order. Of this, I 
was first convinced by a visit to a farmer in this 
neighbourhood. The bacon was wrapped up, piece 
by piece, in paper to keep it from the flies. What 
farmer, among us, thinks about the flies? The 
stairs and the floors of the farmhouse at which I 
Visited were covered with carpet, and were exquisitely 
clean, A map of the country hung over the side 
table. The farmers treated us with primrose (cow- 
slip?) and currant wine, and other British wines, such 
as Goldsmith describes in his * Vicar of Wakefield.’ 
The Potteries receive from Mr. Kohl well 
merited attention, but his account of them, how- 
ever useful to his countrymen, would be trite to 
most English readers. At Chester Cathedral, 
he met with a monument which puzzled him ; 
and we will give his account of it, as its existence 
is probably unknown to some of our readers :— 
Chester is not only the city of singular walks, but 
of singularities of all kinds. A German would notice 
one in particular in the Cathedral. Here, to his 
astonishment, he is led to the tomb of. one of his 
German sovereigns, the Emperor Henry IV. The 
Chester people, who have invented such singular 
streets and walks, have firmly made up their minds, 
that this famous German emperor, of whose death 
We tell quite a different story, tired of the troubles of 
his own kingdom, came over to Chester. Here the 
people received him and kept him till his death, then 
buried him in their Cathedral, and erected a monu- 
ment to his memory. I told my guide that I very 
much doubted the truth of his tale. He replied that 
ere were some people in Chester who doubted it: 





“but,” said he, “ I have no doubt on the subject, else 
why should they print it in the books ?” Thisimperial 
monument is quite different from and more orna- 
mental than the other monuments, and in order that 
there should be no mistake, the inscription confirms 
the popular legend. I can understand how a people, 
in its tales and legends, can fall into historical errors ; 
but how such a mistake could have come into the 
daylight of one of the most famous cathedrals, and 
appear there cut in stone and iron, is incomprehen- 
sible. It is known that this unhappy emperor died 
on the 7th of August, 1106, at Liege, after he had 
been deprived of the crown by his son, Henry V. 
Obbert, the bishop of Liege, at first permitted him 
to be buried in the Cathedral, but afterwards, as he 
was excommunicated, he had him dug up, at the com- 
mand of the papal legate, and thrown, uninterred, on 
a little island in the Maas. On this island, so runs 
the tale, a pious monk night and day sang penitential 
psalms for the emperor’s soul. Henry V. had the 
body brought to Spires, where it was buried in St. 
Mary’s Church: but the fanatical bishop of Spires 
would not let it rest there. He removed it from the 
church, and had it placed in an unconsecrated chapel, 
where the bones of the unhappy emperor lay five 
years above ground. Then, the bar of excommuni- 
cation having been removed, he was solemnly interred 
in the cathedral. There, as we know, he did not 
rest, for at the end of the last century but one, when 
the French laid waste the Palatinate, the bones of 
the emperor were again scattered. They have, how- 
ever, been long since restored, and a monument 
erected over them, which is, however, scarcely so 
splendid as that which the English have raised to 
their duplicate of our emperor. There is, however, 
generally some truth in every legend, and the 
question therefore arises, what the truth is in this 
remarkable Chester story. It is possible, 1, that 
the empcror, after his dethronement and the ill-treat- 
ment he received at the hands of his son, fled from 
Liege, down the Maas, to England,and that the person 
who died at Liege was not the emperor: or, 2, that 
a stranger and impostor, profiting by the stormy life 
and obscure death of the emperor, went over to 
England, and there gained compassion and support 
by representing himself as the unfortunate sovereign. 
As neither of these hypotheses can be proved, the 
question remains, who that Henry IV. was, who was 
honoured in Chester with the title of Emperor of 
Germany, and whenceit came that he was confounded 
with this emperor. Historians have as yet been as 
little able to solve this question, as to say who was 
the man with the iron mask. 


From Chester, Mr. Kohl proceeded to Liver- 
pool. His account, however, is chiefly statistical, 
and, as such, not very interesting to the English 
reader. All we can quote from this part of his 
travels must be confined to his descriptions of 
one or two buildings and monuments :— 

There is no city among the great cities of the 
world of the first or second order, which is so ex- 
clusively commercial as Liverpool. Almost every 
house in this town is a counting-house, a warehouse, 
or a storehouse, or a house of some kind, either an 
instrument or a result of commerce. Every larger 
establishment, which this city incloses within its 
walls, is either a custom-house, an exchange, a dock, 
a railway station, or something which directly or 
indirectly subserves trade, and every inhabitant of 
the place is either a merchant or a servant of mer- 
chants. If we compare Liverpool with other first-rate 
British cities, it stands alone in this respect. London 
is a trading city, but at the same time the residence 
of the Sovereign, the nobility, and the highest offi- 
cials of the whole kingdom ; Manchester is purely a 
manufacturing town; Edinburgh the residence of 
the Scottish nobility, gentry, and literati; Glasgow 
combines manufacture and trade ; Dublin is a trad- 
ing city, but at the same time the capital of the 
kingdom of Ireland, the residence of the Viceroy, 
the chief officials, and a part of the nobility. In 
Liverpool there are io manufactures, no chief autho- 
rities of the realm, not even of the county, the capital 
of which is Lancaster; no nobility, but only and 
solely merchants. The city has but one god, Mer- 
cury; the temples of all other gods are small and 
insignificant. As London has its St. Paul’s Church 
and its royal palaees, so has Liverpool its custom- 





houses and exchanges. The Custom House, petty 
as its name and object may appear to the philoso- 
pher, is indeed a wonderful building, which even the 
enthusiast in art, however indifferent he may be to 
the business therein t cted, cannot help admir- 
ing. It appears to me that this building not only is 
the first in the world of its kind, viz. as a Custom 
House, and not only is by far the finest building in 
Liverpool, but also in itself deserves to be named by 
the side of St. Paul’s Cathedral and other first-rate 
buildings. Let any man see this building, not know- 
ing where he is, and he will, without doubt, be ready 
to swear that the senate of any kingdom in the world 
might assemble there. Not only is the building 
interesting by its extent, nearly 500 feet by 100, but 
over and above this, the simplicity of its architecture 
proclaims its greatness. The Ionic pillars which 
support the portals of its wings and its centre are fifty 
feet high. The whole was completed in eleven years, 
and government alone gave 150,000/. towards the 
expenses of it. It is, without a doubt, one of the 
finest buildings which our age has produced, and if 
not so famous as the Isaac Church in St. Petersburg, 
the Museum in Berlin, the Glyptothek, Pinakothek, 
Walhalla, in Bavaria, the Church of St. Magdalene 
in Paris, and other gigantic buildings of modern date, 
this is attributable only to the fact that it does not 
subserve such noble purposes, and is only a custom- 
house. * * The custom-house at Liverpool lies near 
the docks, and these present to the stranger a scene 
of busy trade, and a host of magnificent buildings, 
harbours, and the like, such as are unequalled in the 
world, London, I believe, not excepted. The docks 
of London are indeed larger than those of Liverpool, 
and naturally contain more ships. But they are, in 
the first place, neither so numerous nor devoted to 
so many branches of trade, and on that account do 
not offer such a variety of merchandize and buildings, 
as do those of Liverpool; and in the second place, 
they do not offer the merchant so many conveniences, 
being situated at some distance from the centre of 
the city. London was a great city before any one 
thought of its present world-commerce and its pre- 
sent vast docks. Liverpool, on the contrary, grew 
up with its trade and its docks. In London, there- 
fore, it was impossible to clear away half the city to 
make room for docks, and these consequently were 
made a little out of the way, while in Liverpool 
room was either left or easily obtained for them; 
it built its changes, its custom-house, and counting- 
houses in their immediate vicinity. * * A closer 
acquaintance with the docks gives one an idea how 
well the English have managed all their arrange- 
ments for trade, and how imperfect the majority of 
such arrangements are in other countries. Round 
all the docks, at certain distances, are placed broad- 
headed posts, cast for the purpose, for fastening the 
ships. Could one believe, that in so ancient a trad- 
ing city as Bremen, there still remain promenades, 
the trees of which have, for I do not know how many 
hundred years, been made to serve this purpose ? 
The inhabitants of that city have, for centuries, in 
their walks on the promenade, patiently jumped over 
the ropes stretching across their path, without once 
thinking of setting to work to remove this inconve- 
nience. So, too, every dock is provided with large 
and small iron cranes. On every one of these is a 
statement of the greatest weight it can lift, as for 
instance, “not to lift more than two tons.” One 
would think that it was a very natural and evident 
tule to mark on a machine for lifting, how much it 
could lift, and yet I am acquainted with very many 
docks, where such an arrangement is never for a 
moment dreamt of. 

We are afraid that we cannot take Mr. Kohl’s 
compliment to ourselves with unmixed satis- 
faction, for we could point to many an incon- 
venience over which we are accustomed to 
jump, like the Bremeners, simply because it is 
an old nuisance, and can plead antiquity in its 
favour; but if Mr. Kohl has not found out our 
weaknesses, we certainly shall not direct his 
attention to them. 

There is a Nelson monument, our readers are 
doubtless aware, in Liverpool as well as Bir- 
mingham. Of this Mr. Kohl remarks: 

The monument of Nelson, which stands on the 
Exchange Square, and which represents his death, 
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his victory, his reward, the joy and mourning of 
Britannia, the fighting of the combatants, the over- 
throw of the enemy, and many other things. It 
appears to me clear as noonday, that it is much more 
difficult to erect a correct, classical, and tasteful 
monument, than to criticize it. The proof that this 
monument, though it cost 9,000/., does not possess 
one of these qualities, is so easy that I shall not for 
a moment attempt it. As I have before said, the 
English do not know how to represent the merely 
beautiful in its ideality and sublimity. But, on the 
other hand, if there be but a nucleus of ability, they 
know well how to dress it out most strikingly, beau- 
tifully, and classically. One need only look for this 
to the railroad Station at Liverpool, and see its 
extraordinary pomp, and its fine architectural cha- 
racter. It is situated in the middle of the town, and 
concludes the journey from Manchester. Like most 
of the first-rate English railway stations, this building 
consists of a fine solid freestone fagade in front, 
richly adorned with columns, and beautiful gateways 
and passages, like the triumphal arches of Athens, 
Berlin, or Paris. The German railroads have no 
such magnificent propylea. But it is right that 
through such triumphal arches one should enter the 
triumph of railway construction. A kind friend, 
himself a shareholder in this railroad, pointed out to 
me the admirable arrangements and order of this 
whole establishment, in which a party of railroad 
companies, the Liverpool and Manchester, the Grand 
Junction, the North Union, and other companies, 
have their offices and counting-houses. 


A newspaper shop in Liverpool, which Eng- 
lishmen would pass by with indifference, as 
being far too common a thing to attract his 
attention for a moment, afforded Mr. Kohl much 
Here is the result of his expe- 


amusement, 
rience :— 
I was particularly interested in English towns 
with the study of a branch of trade, and with 
visiting a kind of shop, of which we know nothing 
on the continent, not even in France, but which in 
England are as common as tea and coffee shops: 
I mean the newspaper shops. As a general rule 
every journal in England has its own establish- 
ment, in which only the particular journal there 
written and printed is sold. But besides these, there 
are to be found in every town a host of smaller or 
larger depositories, in which, according to the extent 
of the business, either all existing journals of the three 
kingdoms, or at least all journals of a certain class, 
as for instance, all penny papers and the chief politi- 
cal ones, are to be obtained. The people who keep 
such shops have generally an exact knowledge of 
what is the order of the day, and observe constantly 
the changes of public taste. They are also ac- 
quainted by experience with the number of each 
journal which is needed for circulation in their neigh- 
bourhood, and order accordingly. The great news- 
paper agents allow them certain advantages in taking 
a number, and fhe retail sellers, who sell to the buyer 
at the published price, live on the small gains which 
they make by purchasing wholesale. The business 
undoubtedly requires great foresight and prudence, and 
also a considerable degree of acquaintance with popu- 
lar literature, and no little knowledge of human 
nature. As I hada large and asmall newspaper shop, 
close by the door of my hotel, and as I now and then 
sat in them to rest for a time, I had opportunity 
enough for my observations. And these observations 
in an English newspaper shop are always important, 
since, at the present time, the greater part, certainly 
more than half, of all that falls into the hands of the 
lower class of the English public, in the way of in- 
struction or amusement, is obliged to assume, not 
the form of a regular work, but that of a journal. 
Novels, tales, romances, poetry, political investiga- 
tions, satires, religious contemplations, histories, use- 
ful knowledge, Christian knowledge,—all must appear 
in the form either of a small flying tract, or a news- 
paper, in order to obtain any degree of success. It 
must be a single sheet of paper, to be purchased for 
a penny, of which one may read either the half or 
the whole, from which one may select this part or 
that, or which one may, without any great loss, lay 
aside altogether unread, and use for packing up or 
lighting candles. People come into the shops, of 





which I am speaking, and say, “ I have got a penny, 


I want something to read.’”?, The woman who keeps 
the shop soon sees that her customer is the captain 
of a ship, who has been spending all the day in 
business with ship-owners and sailors, and who wishes 
to spice his glass of porter in the evening with some 
exciting novel. She therefore puts before him a 
selection of journals, in which nothing occurs about 
ships or sea, but which are full of land robberies, 
tales of murder, romantic convent novels, stories of 
monks and nuns, and the like, with the conviction 
that some of these will suit him. It is only to land- 
lubbers that she gives narratives of pirates and pic- 
tures of shipwrecks, which possess no interest for the 
seaman, for he knows them all by experience far 
better than they can be told. “I want ship news,” 
Ma‘am,” said a young girl, who expected her brother 
home from a yoyage to America. The vendor looked 
out the paper with the day’s arrivals, and the account 
of the ships last spoken out at sea, or lately lost. * * 
Scarcely had the anxious sister departed, when a tight, 
little, light-hearted school-boywalked in, wishing to take 
something to read in the country where, he told me, 
he was going with his father. You want something 
amusing, Sir?’ “ Yes.” “Tere's Cleave’s Penny 
Gazette, with a very nice story in it, which I can re- 
commend to you, ‘The Lost One Found.’ * * No,” 
said he ; “I want shipwrecks, marine tales, murders, 
ghosts.” ‘ Well, here’s the ‘ Murder of Maria von 
Witthaim.’ * * Or ‘Susan Price, the Factory Lass,’ 
or the *‘ White Slave of Manchester, a Tale of Modern 
Times.’ ’’ “Have not you got the ‘Calendar of 
Horrors ??” “No! I am sorry to say I have just 
sold the last copy.” The little fellow at last pocketed 
‘Susan Price’ and the ‘ Murder of Maria von Witt- 
haim,’ and went away. I asked the woman whether 
boys generally bought such tales, “ O, they are only 
satisfied with dreadful tales.” How must English 
moralists and teachers be plagued with these journals, 
which creep in everywhere, and what perpetual war 
they must carry on against them. The scene of these 
horrible and grotesquely romantic tales of murder, 
like that of ‘ Maria von Witthaim,’ are generally laid 
in distant Germany. * * I had once made up my 
mind to collect all the penny papers, in order to get 
some kind of acquaintance with the literature of 
the million in England. But when I had collected 
thirty different papers, and still found fresh ones in 
every corner of the country, I saw that I had proposed 
to myself no easy task. 

We are sure that many who have lived all 
their lives within reach of this periodical litera- 
ture, which has so startled our German visitor, 
have never dreamed of its extent, probably not 
of its existence: and yet an acquaintance with 
it is necessary to all who would understand the 
English working classes; and it is a subject of 
anxious interest to the politician and philan- 
thropist. 





The Life and Times of the good Lord Cobham. 
By FI. Gaspey, Esq. Cunningham. 
Amone the popular errors which have found a 
place in history, none seems more inveterate 
than that which ascribes the Reformation in 
England to the exertions of Henry VIII., and 
the impulses of his capricious passions. From 
the time of the Norman conquest, the subjugated 
Saxon race looked with dislike on the alien 
Church which the band of victorious adventurers 
established, and without distinctly forming them- 
selves into a sect, nurtured the notion of a native 
prelacy and a native clergy, though with small 
hope of seeing it realized. It was probably this 
indefinite attachment to their ancient institutions 
that induced the English people to give that 
ardent support to Becket, which enabled him to 
triumph over the hostility of the King, the envy 
of the Norman nobles, and the oscillating policy 
of the popes, who would willingly have. sacri- 
ficed Becket if they could have severed his 
cause from the claims of the papacy. The re- 
membrance of Becket was long a chief recom- 
mendation of the Romish Church to the English 
people; and on the other hand, the papal see, 
menaced by the grasping ambition of the de- 
spotic Plantagenets, frequently sought the sup- 
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port of the people, and protested, sometimes 
honestly, but more frequently hypocritically 
against the tyranny exercised over the Commons 
by the King and the aristocracy. 

“ There are no historians for the conquered,” 
Ve Victis is a sentence which descends to pox 
terity ; legends, ballads, and traditions regarded 
as vulgar, while they have youth and freshness, 
but painfully collected by antiquarians, whey 
the circumstances which gave them life and 
vigour have long sunk into oblivion, are the 
only sources from which we learn the fate of 
those who, in defiance of defeat, danger, and 
death, sternly refused— 


—— To bend the stubborn head 
In freedom’s temple born, 
Dress the pale visage with a smile 
To hail a master in their isle, 
Or brook a victor’s scorn. 


But faint as is the evidence of these uncertain 
authorities, it is sufficient to show us, that a 
native and Saxon clergy was maintained by the 
people, independent of the Anglo-Norman 
priesthood, and that this clergy, aided by lay- 
preachers, gave the people that religious in- 
struction which the foreign priests were unable 
or unwilling to afford. The names of John 
Ball, William the Saxon, and Friar Tuck are 
doubtless familiar to our readers, and they may 
be regarded as specimens of the modified dis- 
sent from Romanism, as a political system iden- 
tified with the Norman ascendancy, to which 
the ecclesiastical writers of the day, all connected 
with the conquering party, did not deign to pay 
attention. 

When Robin Hood declares— 

My chiefest spite to clergy is, 
Who in these days bear sway, 
With fryars and monks and their fine sprunks 
I make my chiefest prey,— 
we must remember, that the wealthy monasteries 
of England were, at that time, possessed by 
foreigners; so far was the bold outlaw from 
being an enemy to the Saxon clergy, that he 
had one of them engaged as chaplain to his 
band—the immortal Friar Tuck. 

In the fifteenth century the ecclesiastical 
authorities, weakened by ‘the Schism of the 
West,” were forced to court the aid of kings and 
their ministers, which it purchased by abandon- 
ing for ever the cause of the commonalty, be- 
tween which and the Romish Church there was 
a growing alienation and hostility, more percep- 
tible in England than on the continent, because 
a principle of dissent had long before influenced 
the popular mind. 

The author of the ‘ Life of Lord Cobham’ 
has not directed his attention to the political 
nature of the movement made by Wiclif and the 
Lollards; he deems it a slanderous invention 
of their enemies that they entertained any de- 
signs against the State, and he endeavours to 
evade the notorious fact that his hero appeared 
in arms against his sovereign. It is generally 
known that Oldcastle was, in his youth, one of 
the riotous companions of Henry V., and that 
Shakspeare originally designed him to possess 
the unenviable immortality subsequently be- 
stowed on the imaginary Falstaff. Mr. Tyler 
has collected strong evidence to show that the 
tales of Henry’s pranks have been grossly exag- 
gerated, and other circumstances tend to prove, 
that one of the causes of the Prince’s unpopt- 
larity in his father’s court, was the favour he 
showed to the oppressed Commons. There 8 
no evidence to prove that the national distine- 
tion between the Normans and Saxons was 
rigidly preserved in the reign of Henry IV.; the 
war of races appears about that time to have 
settled down finally into a strife of parties. It 
is not at all improbable that the Prince of Wales 
may have placed himself at the head of the party 
opposed to the court, and afterwards, on his 
accession to the Crown, gone over to the opp 
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site side, coolly informing his former companions 
that “he had no predilections to gratify.” Such 
has been the general policy of heirs presumptive 
and apparent in England; and without dwell- 
ing on the notorious case of the late George IV., 
we may refer to the conduct of James I., who 
pr te: A promised protection and toleration to 
the English C atholics before his accession, and 
became a more bitter persecutor than Elizabeth 
after he had obtained the crown. 

Oldcastle’s name shows him to have been of 
Saxon descent; Henry V.’s unexpected course 
of policy was therefore equally adverse to the 
race and religion of his former companion ; and 
there is therefore no ee in the sup- 
position that Sir John Oldcastle may have taken 
up arms in defence of both. To this Sir James 
Macintosh and the author of the volume before 
us reply, that he was condemned and executed 
not as a traitor, but as a heretic. This plea, 
however, is indifferent to the issue, for though 
treason may be the more odious charge in our 
day, heresy was infinitely the more hateful 
accusation in the fifteenth century, and it has 
been always the policy of power so to frame its 
charges as to direct the largest possible share of 
ne. prejudice against its victims. In the 
fifteenth century the constitutional principle 
that when the State withholds protection, the 
subject has a right to renounce allegiance, was 
everywhere recognized, for it was an essential 
element in feudal relations; but the principle 
that when the Church ceases to satisfy the 
cravings of conscience, its members have a 
right to withdraw from its pale, so far from 
being received, was universally scouted, and he 
who would have dared to propound it, would 
have been dragged to the stake amid the ac- 
clamations of the populace. Mr. Gaspey attri- 
butes to bigotry the remarkable anxiety evinced 
both by the ecclesiastical and secular powers to 
convict Lord Cobham of heresy, instead of trea- 
son, though there was abundant evidence on the 
latter charge, and little or none on the former; 
but the whole proceeding shows that this course 
was adopted simply because the levying of war 
against the king was popular, while the supposed 
deviation from orthodoxy was sure to excite 
general detestation. Instead of the treason 
being invented to excuse the punishment of a 
heretic, the charge of heresy was devised to 
ensure the death of one who might have escaped 
as a traitor. 

Mr. Gaspey has exhibited industry and re- 
search in collecting the facts respecting Lord 
Cobham, and the general condition of the Lol- 
lardsunder Henry V.; but he has overlooked what 
we believe to be the solution of the many ano- 
malies which he has detected in the record; the 
alienship of the Saxon race from the Anglo- 
Norman church and state, which had been per- 
petuated from the time of the Conquest. This 
alienship was influential long after the Reforma- 
tion, for the Puritans were genuine representa- 
tives of the Lollards, 

We should have been more pleased with Mr. 
Gaspey’s volumes, if he had taken more pains 
to ascertain the religious tenets of the Lollards. 
It is true that the chief authority, Wiclif’s 
voluminous writings, are neither very lucid nor 
very consistent, but there is one fundamental 
principle which he labours to establish; and 
Which there is every reason to believe was the 
great distinctive article of faith in Lollardism, 
and that was the rejection of a hierarchy. On 
this point Wiclif held the same sentiments as 
the present Society of Friends; he denied the 
existence of any clerical order de jure in the 
Christian system, asserting that every true Chris- 
tian was a priest unto himself, and he only 
allowed the establishment of a ministry as a 
matter of expediency, This doctrine involves 





very serious political consequences, and it neces- 
sarily interested the secular authorities in the 
case of the hierarchy. The pretensions of the 
church as a rival power, were no longer for- 
midable, and at the same time its maintenance 
was felt to be the common cause of all establish- 
ments, which, whether of a spiritual or temporal 
character, seemed to be menaced by its danger. 

Mr. Gaspey’s volumes contain some lively 
and accurate delineations of the state of society 
in England, during the age of the Plantagenets; 
his antiquarian sketches of Old London are 
amusing and instructive; his greatest fault is a 
tendency to judge of the Middle Ages by the 
standard of modern opinions ; and this has led 
him in some instances to give a false colouring 
to his facts, which mars the effect of his accuracy 
in outline. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Chronicles of Gretna Green, by P. O. Hutchinson: 
2 vols.—Here we have a theme which might have 
been treated successfully in half-a-dozen different 
ways, so pawed (not handled) that we are half-dis- 
posed to award the crown for pre-eminent dulness 
and pretension to Mr. Peter Orlando Hutchinson, He 
begins with Agricolaand Adrian, Peredur of Evrawe, 
Sir Gawaine and the Lothely Lady, the voyage of 
Sir Patrick Spens, the legendary lore of the Border, 
the loves of Mary Stuart and Bothwell, (the apropos 
of which to a record of Gretna marriages must strike 
Mr. Buckingham himself!) the story of the Young 
Pretender and Culloden Field: squattizg, in short, 
without law or reason, on ground which Perey and 
Scott had long since, by universal consent, made their 
own. So much for the first volume. The second 
has a more pertinent and appetizing table of contents, 
but this is all. The descriptions of Gretna and 
Gretna Hall, the portraits of the ministers of Hymen 
who have made so many hundreds unhappy for life, 
are all finished off with the same inefficiency : —Mr. 
Peter Orlando nevertheless obviously fancies that he 
has graces of wit, and flowers of style, enough to 
charm the Rosalinds who hang over love stories for 
the sake of sentimental analysis, as well as the Au- 
dreys, who care for nothing save te know whether 
“the beautiful young gentleman,” and “the rich 
heiress” were overtaken by “the uncle cruel and 
bold” or not. Even Mr. Gibbon Wakefield’s neck- 
or-nothing exploit, and the trial which succeeded it, 
are tamed down to the flatness of watering-place slip- 
slop,—though when did scene in modern life ap- 
proach in interest the investigation in Lancaster 
Castle ? 

A Summer at Port Phillip, by the Hon. Robert 
Dundas Murray.—The pretty title-page vignette, a 
* Villa on the Yarra, near Melbourne,’ sufficiently 
announces that the writer is a warm advocate of Port 
Phillip, and the volume intended to settle the unde- 
cided, and to point out a haven where hard work, 
seconded by willing and genial Nature, returns the 
labourer a fair interest for his investment. The 
peculiar attractions of Melbourne and its vicinity, are 
not sufficiently marked to make it requisite for the 
Atheneum to devote much space to their display. 
Mr. Murray’s concluding remarks are sensibly ex- 
plicit; clear of the folly (we had written crime) of 
nourishing extravagant hopes, but still not discourag- 
ing. They might be advantageously hung up in 
every Emigration office. 

The Enkheiridion of Hehfaistiown, by T. F. Barham, 
M.B.—An English version of a well known manual 
of “ metres and poems” by a grammarian of Alexan- 
dria who flourished in thesecond century. Mr. Barham 
has introduced a novel style of orthography, the cha- 
racter of which may be understood from the words 
in the title of the book, and another which we happen 
to have stumbled upon :—sunek/fownehsis. 

Researches respecting the Imaginary Roots of Nume- 
rical Equations, by J. R. Young.—A short and inter- 
esting work. We do not agree with Mr. Young as 
to the demonstration he thinks he has given of New- 
ton’s criterion: to us it appears that he has dene 
precisely what Maclaurin did before him, but in a 
more simple manner. 

Poems of Girlhood, by Anne Garton, are offered 
“with the greatest diffidence—a shrinking sense of 








unworthiness.’”’ Alas! the great arena wherein authors, 
as well as manufacturers, must now struggle, is “no 
place for girls and boys;” and we fear that Miss 
Garton, though a healthy and promising writer, has 
- - wisely in forestalling the trials of Woman- 
100d. 

A Guide to Tenby and its Neighbourhood, by M. A. 
Bourne.—Mr. John Parry, in his whimsical song of 
‘Berlin Wool,’ has shown up those representations 
of Nature and Humanity which young ladies commit 
in tapestry work, Books like the above belong to 
the same family of gay monstrosities. We are re- 
minded at every page of “the painted lawns and 
chequered shades” of the milliner’s box in Anstey’s 
Bath Guide. But we suppose that there are still 
persons who prefer seven-syllable enthusiasm to a 
plain statement of facts, features, and prices—and 
to such Miss Bourne may appeal against our judg- 
ment. 

The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury and his Friend 
Jack Johnson, by Albert Smith, Esq. 3 vols.—With 
the exception of an interwoven piece of fiery-red 
melo-drama, Mr. Ledbury’s Adventures consist of a 
series of practical jokes and slang pleasures, enjoyed 
in Paris and London ; some detailed with spirit, but 
few, if any, worth detailing. The life of a student in 
the Quartier Latin, is, we doubt not, sufficiently free 
and easy ; the affectations of Islington are as numer- 
ous as those of May Fair, and of the tricks by which 
impudent good-nature can play upon the credulity 
of Folly, or revenge itself on the pretensions of 
Pseudo-finery, there has been no lack, from the days 
of Roderick Random down to those of Gilbert Gur- 
ney’s friend Daly. Mr. Albert Smith, however, is 
neither a second Smollett not a second Hook, to 
make us laugh in spite of our better nature; and we 
must confess that the chief pleasure we have derived 
from his collected magazine papers is owing to Mr, 
Leech, whose illustrations are admirable—especially 
the French subjects. Few English artists have caught 
the Parisian cut of men and coats, with such a nicety 
as this rising artist. 

Lettres de Mme. de Sévigné, précédées de son 
Eloge, par Mad. Tastu.u—Mme. Amable Tastu, in the 
eloquent Elogium which gained the prize from the 
French Academy in 1840, and forms the introduc- 
tion to this reprint, considers the character of the 
brilliant Marchioness in relation to her times, her 
sex, and her country. She does justice to her frank, 
lucid, and natural spirit, and enters, considering the 
rhetorical character of the Essay, with sufficient 
minuteness into the facts of her biography, so that 
we rise with an impression that the mind has received 
a literal enough portrait of a lively and charming 
woman. The volume is neatly printed, and the 
admirers of the inimitable letters it contains, if they 
have not already provided themselves with a copy, 
cannot do better than possess themselves of this. 

Woman an Enigma: or Life inits Revealings—The 
American novelists are generally successful in short 
stories ; vide Miss Sedgwick, Miss Leslie, Mrs. Kirk- 
land, Mr. Hawthorne, and—in his way—Mr. N. P. 
Willis. But * Woman’ (of American origin) is an 
exception, being faded, sentimental, and improbable. 

Glimpses of Nature, by Mrs. Loudon.—A holiday 
of six days, spent in the Isle of Wight, pleasantly 
described by Mrs. Loudon, with much information 
as to the natural curiosities scen, and one or two 
little adventures which will be welcome as having 
the stamp of truth. 

The Animal Kingdom, by Emanuel Swedenborg, 
translated by J. J. G. Wilkinson. Part I.—This is 
one of the works of the eccentric Swedenborg, which 
he produced while engaged in scientific studies, 
and before he took to those theological specula- 
tions which made him the leader of a sect. The 
style of the book is ornate, and is well rendered by 
the translator; as to the matter, there is much that 
will startle the physiologist, and many assumptions 
which he will be far from conceding. Inall cases where 
Swedenborg recognizes a possible function, he states 
it as actually belonging to the organ, without trou- 
bling himself with experimental proof. 

Leaves from the Book of Nature, Part I.—Under 
this title are in the course of publication, in parts, 
the entire illustrations contained in Sir W. Jardine’s 
‘Naturalist’s Library.’ The present portion contains 
12 plates of Sun-birds, 11 of Dogs, 9 of Humming- 
Birds, 22 of Foreign Butterflies, and 14 of British 
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Fishes—in all, 68 natural objects, drawn, engraved, 
and coloured” on five folio sheets, for five shillings; 
cheap, because good withal. 

Future Days; a Series of Letters to my Pupils.— 
A pious educational book, in which many serious 
topics are illustrated by anecdotes both historical 
and biographical. 

English Surnames, by M. A. Lower. Second 
edition.—Our opinion of this amusing work (Athen. 
No. 764) has been confirmed by the public, a second 
edition being called for, in which there are several 
additional illustrations of the author's theories. 

True Stories from the History of the Church, Second 
Series.—These stories are pleasantly told, but per- 
haps a little too controversial for children, for whom 
they seem intended. 

The Manual of Book-Keeping, by an experienced 
Clerk,—A book apparently well calculated to promote 
the end for which it is designed. 

Oliver and Boyd’s Edinburgh Almanack, for 1844. 
—As usual, a judicious, well compiled, and well con- 
densed work. 

Almanacks.—The Art-Union Association has issued 
its Calendar! undertaken, we are informed, at a late 
period of the year, and therefore to be received “ as 
an earnest of something better hereafter.” Be this 
as it may, it appears to us well designed,and on the 
whole not ill executed—but surely it is letting the 
trade influences and feelings of the Association peep 
out somewhat too palpably; we should say it was 
“ infra dig.”—but, as Hood has told us, that depends 
on where the committee put their “ dig." Royal 
Kalendar, just published by Mr. Pickering, must 
also be added to our list. It is indeed a right royal 
affair—all gold, glitter, emblazonry. As we may 
now, we presume, take leave of the Almanacks for a 
twelvemonth, we will mention that in addition to 
those already noticed, the Stationers’ Company have 
published The Englishman’s and Family Almanack 
—The Mechanic's Almanack —Vox Stellarum ; or, 





Loyal Almanack—Atlas Ouranios, or White’s Celestial 
Allas. 

List of New Books.—The United States of America, their | 
Hlistory from the earliest period, by Hugh Murray, to be 
completed in 3 vols, Vol. 1., forming Vol. XXXV. of ‘The | 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library,’ fe. 8vo. 5s. cl.—The Artizan, a 
Monthly Journal of the Operative Arts, Vol. I, 4to. 13s. cl. 
—Recollections of Ceylon during Thirteen Years, by Rev. 
J. Selkirk, 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. el.—Miss Strickland’s Lives of the 
Queens of England, Vols. I. to VI., new edit., post &vo. 10s. 
6d. each, cl.—Alison’s History of Europe, new edit., 10 vols. 
8vo. 7/. 15s. bds.—Antigua and the Antiguans, 2 vols., post 
8vo. 21s. cl—A Memoir of the Life and Writings of the late | 
William Taylor, of Norwich, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cl.—Butler's | 
Arithmetical Questions, 13th edit., with additions by Frost, | 
12mo. 6s. bd.—Pinnock’s Geography made Easy, 14th edit., | 
18mo. 1s. 6d. cl—Fenwick’s Key to German Trésor, 12mo. 
3s. Gd. cl.—First Steps to Latin Writing, by G. F. Graham, | 
2nd edit., 12mo. 4s. cl.—The Universal Class Book, a new 
Series of Reading Lessons, by S. Maunder, 12mo. 5s. roan.— 
Trimmer’s Introduction to Knowledge of Nature, new edit., 
18mo. 2s. hf-bd.—Trimmer’s Outlines of Roman History, new | 
edit., 18mo. 2s. Gd. hf-bd.—The College Atlas for Schools 
and Families, consisting of 30 Maps and Index of 23,000 
places, imp. 8vo. 12s. hf-bd.—Little Arthur's History of 
England, by Lady Callcott, new edit., 18mo. 3s. el.—Select 
Pieces, Practical and Experimental, from the Works of 
Rey. O. Winslow, 32mo. 2s. cl.—The Sabbath Companion, 
by Rey. T. Dale, 12mo. 6s. 6d. ¢l.—Stewart’s Outlines of Moral 
Philosophy, with Life, by Dugald Stewart, new edit., fe. 8vo. | 
4s. Gd. bds.—The Clergyman’s Companion for Visiting the 
Sick, by W. Paley, new edit., 18mo. 5s. cl—Memoir and 
Correspondence of Mrs. Grant. of Laggan, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. cl.—Baxter’s Life and Times, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. cl— 
Sketches in India, by Hon. E. Eden, folio, 47. 14s. 6d. cl.— | 
Lodge’s Peerage, 1844, 13th edit., corrected to the present 
date, royal 8vo. 25s. hf-bd.—The Irish Coquette, a Novel, 
Vol. L, post 8vo. 10s. Gd. c.—The Wrongs of Woman, by 
Charlotte Elizabeth, 2 vols. 18mo. 8s. cl.—The Heretic, trans- 
lated from the Russian, by T. B. Shaw, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 
11s. 6d. cl— Edward Somers, a DomesticStory, and a Legend 
of the Coast, by T. D’Oyley, Esq. post 8vo. 8s. Gd. bds.— 
Clarke’s Edition of Bremer’s Novels, Vol. Ul. ‘The ll 
Family,’ 32mo. 2s. swd.—Lngland and France, or the Sisters, 
by Il. Cockton, 8vo. 7s. Gd. cl—Crosby’s Builders’ Price 
Book, 1844, 8vo. 4s. swd.—Grant’s Bampton Lectures for 
1843, ‘On Missions to the Heathen,’ 8vo. 10s. Gd. cl.—Cam- 
bridge University Register, 1844, 12mo. 4s. cl.; ditto, 1843 
and 1844, bd. together, 12mo., 6s. cl.—Lectures on the Theory 
and Practice of Midwifery, by R. Lee, M.D., 8vo. 15s. cl.—The 
Book of Hardy Flowers, by B. Maund, small 4to. 7s. 6d. cl. 
—Hodgson’s Annual Catalogue of New Books and New 
Editions, 1843, 8vo. 1s. 6d, swd.—Eagle Cliff, by Miss Bake- 
well, 6 illustrations, square 16mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Architecture 
in England, from the Earliest to the Present Time, by Rev. 
II. Rose, 8vo. 7s. cl.—Schonberg's Chain Rule, a Manual of 
Commercial Arithmetic, Imo. 1s. 6d. cl. swd.—Vasciculus 
Inscriptionum Grecarum apud Sedes Apocalypticas, edidit 
J. K. Bailie, small 4to. 16s. cl.—Guide to Government Situa- 
pg arm 2s. cl—Chickseed without Chickweed, 18mo. 

&. Od, Cl. 
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THE NOPE OF THE AZTECS. 
Suggested by a passage from Prescott’s ‘ History of the Conquest 
of Mexico,’ quoted in the Atheneum, No. 837. 
Ir was a glorious dream that hung 
Around that race of old; 
By kings believed, by poets sung, 
By saint and seer foretold: 
The sage amid his mystic lore, 
The monarch in his hall, 
And the weary peasant waited for 
That promised hope of all— 
The God, whose presence early blest 
The children of the golden West. 


His coming brightened childhood’s hour, 
And crown’d the hope of youth; 

And manhood trusted in the power 
Of its unquestioned truth ; 

And eyes, upon whose light had fallen 
The mists of time and tears, 

At death’s dark portals lingered on, 
To see those glorious years, 

Which to their life and land should bring, 

The blossoms of eternal spring. 


But children grew to toiling men, 
And youths’ bright locks grew grey, 

And from their paths of care and pain 
The aged pass’d away ; 

And many an early shrine grew cold, 
And many a star grew dim, 

And woods grew dense, and cities old, 
Yet still they looked for him ; 

But never breeze, or billow, bore 

That glorious wanderer to their shore. 


At last, when o’er the deep, unfurled 
They saw the first white sail 

That ever sought the western world, 
Or woo'd the western gale, 

How did the Golden Land rejoice, 
And welcome from the sea, 

With all a nation’s heart and voice, 
Her wandering deity ! 

But knew not that she hailed, with joy, 

The Mighty only to destroy. 


But who was he that mingled thus 
With all a nation’s dreams, 

And on the monarch’s inemory rose, 
And in the poet’s themes ? 

Was it the child of some far land, 
The early wise and bright, 

Who shed upon that distant strand 
Tis country’s gathered light ? 

Or wanderer from some brighter sphere, 

Who came but could not linger here ? 


Was it some shadow, vainly bright, 
Of hope and memory born, 
Like those that shed a passing light 
Upon the world’s grey morn ; 
Whose dreamy presence lingers still 
By old and ruined shrines, 
Or flits, where wandering Israel 
For her Messiah pines ; 
For ages, as they went and came, 
Have brought no dimness to that dream ? 


And, even amid our fainter faith, 
How long, and oh, how far, 

A thousand weary hearts look forth 
For some unrisen star: 

But all these vainly yearning dreams 
That haunt our path of gloom, 

May be but voices from the climes 
That lie beyond the tomb ; 

Telling of brighter, better things, 

Than ever blest our earthly springs. 

Frances Brown. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York, Nov. 7, 1843. 

In a previous letter [see No. 813] I promised to 
advise you of the progress of the International Copy- 
right Law question. Tne half-year that has elapsed 
since I wrote has brought about an important change, 
at least in the views of one considerable body whose 
interests are connected with the measure—the pub- 
lishers. The chief opposition to the earlier passage 
of this law in Congress, was occasioned by the repre- 





= a 
sentations of booksellers, paper-makers, and the 
other so-called productive interests, which believed 
themselves to be threatened with destruction by the 
law. The system of republication was at that time 
only partially developed ; one of its first effects, 
which might easily have been foreseen, was inj 
to these mechanical interests. Booksellers are 
now the petitioners; a Memorial, to be presented 
to the next Congress, is in circulation, which has 
been adopted by the most considerable bookselling 
establishments in this country.* The press, without 
distinction of party, and with but few exceptions, hag 
always advocated such a law ; and the public haye 
at length been touched by a deeper consideration 
than that of any pecuniary interest. The corruption 
of the popular literature from abroad, consequent on 
the absence of any regulating power in the compara. 
tive prostration of American authorship, is now felt 
and acknowledged. The same crowds of licentious 
French publications which have recently attracted the 
attention of the Belgian Catholic Bishopsas dangerous 
to public morals have here, in the form of translations, 
acquired an influence tenfold more fatal, because the 
mischief is unqualified by the genius and grace of 
| the original author. From time to time this popular 
evil has been denounced from the pulpit, and I be 
lieve, if the cause need it, the clergy will, hereafter, 
be the most earnest supporters of a copyright 
law. The law would not, indeed, exclude these 
publications entirely, but it would draw the line be. 
tween an honest and a base literature, and drive the 
latter into its appropriate holes and corners, A 
defence, artfully mischievous, of the life of Ninon de 
l’Enclos, and the worst portions of Paul de Kock 
would not then be smuggled under cover of Borrow's 
Bible in Spain, or Miss Bremer’s pure novels, 

American authorship, with a few noble exceptions, 
has now dwindled to a neglected calling, and the 
greatest production is among a crowd of empty pre- 
tenders, mere amateur scribblers, supported by a silly 
vanity, the last crop of an abandoned literary field: 
the true posts of honour and influenceare unoccupied, 

These are some of the considerations which have 
united a body of influential men in the city of 
New York, supported by the friends of the cause 
throughout the country, under the title of the Ame- 
rican Copyright Club, and their object is “to procure 
the enactment of such law or laws as shall place the 
literary relations of the United States and foreign 
countries, in reference to copyright, on just, proper, 
and equitable grounds.” The poet Bryant is the presi- 
| dent of the Club; Halleck, Rev. Dr. Dewey, Rev. 
| Dr. Hawks, Stephens the traveller, are among the 

regular members. The corresponding secretary, 
| Cornelius Mathews, is one of the earliest and ablest 
| advocates of the cause. Out of the city the club 
| includes Jared Sparks, Hilliard, Longfellow, and 
| ethene, at Boston; Charles J. Ingersoll, at Phila- 
| delphia, a member of the next Congress, as is also 
| Kennedy, the author, at Baltimore; Dr. Francis 
| Lieber, and W. Gilmore Simms, of South Carolina. 
| The movement is a simultaneous one on all sides, 
| and though questions of this character make but 
| slow progress with Parliaments and Legislatures, 
| there is a prospect of a favourable reception of the 
| matter by the next Congress, which meets in De- 
cember. 
The Club has just issued its first publication, an 
earnest Address to the people on the most urgent 
| topics of the question. ‘The position of right is thus 
uncompromisingly stated :— 

“The right sought to be enforced is, that a book 
is an equal property with any other estate, and that 
a change of the country of its publication, is not— 
cannot be—a change of the proprietary right. Itis 
now claimed, that a writer, to whatever country he 
belongs, has a full and equitable right in the book of 
his own creation in this country, and that the propet 
and ample acknowledgment of this right, by adequate 
legislation, will, in the first place, and as of course, 
amend a wrong now daily enacted and pursued, and 
as a consequence, carry with it the correction 0 
whatever evil, greater or less, has grown out of such 
practice. * * A foreign writer places his work before 
the public in his own country, with the knowledge 
that it cannot there be re-produced without his cone 
sent, but happening to pass into another country, the 














* We published the Memorial, ante, No. 835. 
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United States, for example, where the same language | hand. 


js spoken, and beyond the protection of the domestic | Jews who have enslaved all the monarchs and states 


Jaw, he has not on that account relinquished his right 
to control the re-production of his work, but merely 
suffers under the arm of power with which that other 
country seizes upon and appropriates his labours. 
His right is as manifest in America as in London ; 
and as if he had affixed to each copy of his work, in 
pold capitals, a stipulation to the effect that it was 
printed and sold to read, and not to reprint. It only 


becomes a people abject, needy, and slow of thought, | 


to take advantage of a state of things where their 
right to alms is, to say the least, so greatly question- 
able. The great principle of the world, and by 
which alone it safely subsists, is, in the very home- 
liest truth, to give and take: enjoyment of another's 
goods or another’s favour of any kind without return, 
creates an intercourse full of injury, and fatal, if pur- 
sued, to the defaulter.”’ 

It contains also a melancholy chapter, only too 
true, of the literary history of the couniry. 





THE LIVING POLITICAL POETS OF GERMANY.* 
Tue Cosmopolitan Watchman isa witty, as well as 
a brawny, fellow. He rambles, at first, round his 
native town, and makes observations and comparisons, 
which, had he then and there given vent to them, 
would have cut his nocturnal perambulations very 
short. He sets out with this very comfortable soli- 
loquy :— 
The last faint twinkle now goes out 
Up in the poet's attic; 
And the roisterers, in merry rout, 
Speed home with steps erratic. 
Soft from the house-roofs showers the snow, 
The vane creeks on the steeple, 
The lanterns wag and glimmer low 
In the storm by the hurrying people. 


The houses all stand black and still, 
The churches and taverns deserted, 

And a body may now wend at his will, 
With his own fancies diverted. 

Not a squinting eye now looks this way, 
Not a slanderous mouth is dissembling, 
And a heart that has slept the livelong day 
May now love and hope with trembling. 


Dear Night ! thou foe to cach base end, 
While the good still a blessing prove thee, 

They say that thou art no man’s friend, 
Sweet Night! how I therefore love thee ! 

Being thus cynically inclined, the Watchman does 
not lack food for his gall. He passes the prison, and 
finds only the poor rogues there—the madhouse, and 
thinks he knows of madder mortals—the church, but 
it is not there that he makes his confessions. Here, 
there is a house, full of light, joy, and dancing; at 
the door freezing servants and starving steeds. He 
wonders what the fine folks would think of him 
should he suddenly enter with lantern, spear, and 
horn, and hat and cloak coated with snow flakes; 
and asks himself whether he be as actual a man as 
any of this gay crew. At the next house he perceives 
there is no need of him: another watchman stands 
by the door: it is Death! The father of the family 
is in his last agony. Another step shows him the 
poet aloft in his garret,—the bookworm, the verse- 
spinner, the thought-manufacturer, who steals about 
by day, while the knowing ones shake their heads, 
and call him by the opprobrious epithets of Bard and 
Poet! A lost child of humanity passes him. He 
does not look in her face, lest he should see some one 
fallen from “high estate.” He seats himself on a 
cannon before the castle, and bewails the fate of that 
old warrior, which once perhaps thundered victori- 
ously at Austerlitz or Moscow, but now is doomed 
to act the poct-laureate and pronounce birth-day 
odes, Feeling himself something like the old cannon, 
passing his time rather lazily, he marches out at the 
city gate, and sets forth on his tour of the world. 

There is much bitter sarcasm in his home sketches, 
and sometimes a passing exhibition of that want of 
reverence for sacred things with which the whole 
class of Young Germany has been charged ; but, 
once abroad, the Watchman casts away his cloak and 
Horn, 8 amazed at his own metamorphosis, and rises 
into the noble critic and vigorous and lofty poet. His 

elt-gang or World-wandering, is divided into seven 
tations, including seven of the principal states of 

émany. The various moral and political charac- 
teristics of these states are touched off with a masterly 


* Fora notice of other Poets, see ante, No. 840. 











of Christendom, and ministers who have enslaved | 


Germany. He warns the proud city, lest the Jews 


one day build a Christian quarter, and lock up the | 
| Christians, as they once locked up the Jews. In 


Hanover he sees the destroyer of the constitution 
surrounded by sycophants, to whom he expresses his 
contempt of a people who can submit to fawn on the 


hand which filched away their rights, and a blind | 


youth riding, whose horse is led by a rein attached 
to the rein of an attendant’s steed, and asks, “ Who 
shall guide the steed of government for him when 
the old man is gone?” The jealous and pitiful policy 
of the smaller princedoms is hit off in the following 
lines: — 

In the royal playhouse lately 

Sate our honoured prince sedately, 

When this amusing thing befell, 

As the paper states it well. 

Taking from his usual station 

Through his lorgnette observation, 

Straight his eagle eye did hit 

On a stranger in the pit. 


Such stranger ne‘er was seen before, 
A blue-striped shirt the fellow wore; 
lis neckerchief tri-coloured stuff, 
Ground for suspicion quite enough! 


Ilis face was red as sun at rising, 

And bore a scar of breadth surprising; 
His beard was bushy, round and short, 
Just of the forbidden Hambach sort. 


Quick to the Prince’s brow there mounted 
Frowns, though he did not want them counted, 
But asked the Chamberlain quite low, 

Who is that fellow? do you know? 


The Chamberlain, though most observant, 
Knew not, so asked the Prince’s servant ; 
The valet, to supply the want, 

Asked counsellor and adjutant. 


No soul could give the slightest notion,— 
The nobles all were in commotion ; 
Strange whispers through the boxes ran, 
And all about the stranger man. 
* His highness talks of Propagand— 
Forth with the villain from the land! 
Woe to him if he make delay 
I’ the city but another day !” 
Thus the police began exclaiming, 
With sacred zeal all over flaming. 
But soon his Highness gave the hint, 
None but himself should meddle in't. 
One of his servants he dispatches 
Down to the fellow, while he watches, 
And bids him ask him, blunt and free, 
Who, and what, and whence he be? 
After some minutes anxious waiting, 
Staring below, and calculating, 
With knowing, but demurest face, 
Comes back the lackey to his Grace. 
“Your Highness!” says he in a whisper, 
**He calls himself John Jacob Risper; 
Travels in mustard for his house !” 
*‘Ilush! not a word! to man or mouse 
Our Watchman escapes from these petty prince- 
doms, where one mighty potentate maintains an army 
of fifty men! literally, and yet has his sentinels 
marching as solemnly before his gates as the Czar 
of all the Russias himself. He escapes to the sea, 
where he breaks forth into glorious peans on its 
might, majesty, and genuine greatness, that we fain 
would translate :— 
It storms! it rages! haste, the cliff-top scale! 
Gaze through the night, blasphemer, bow thy will, 
Thine head to earth, with joy and terror pale, 
That is the sea! look, tremble, and be still! 
So enraptured is he with the sea, that he declares 
he will pass over to free England, will marry a fisher- 
girl, and live a pilot ina smoking hut on the coast ; but 


| his patriotism draws him, and he hastens on to Munich, 


where, like all Germans, he condemns what the King 
has done for Art because he has not done it for Liberty 
too; Berlin, where he lets loose his fury on the King, 
who is called the tantalizer of modern Germany. This 
strange monarch, who would fain have the reputation 
of a liberal with the reality of a despot, who volunta- 
rily promises a constitution on his coronation, and 
then tells his people that they are not ready for it,— 
who establishes universal education, but takes care to 
make his schoolmasters at once policemen and slaves 
of the police,—who restores Arndt to his professorship 
because he has done all the mischief that he can, and 
expels Hoffmann von Fallenleben from his professor- 
ship for the very same crime of liberal opinion,—who 
fills his city with great names, but does not allow 
them to utter great truths,—who kneels with Mrs. 





Frankfort, the city of Jews and diplomatists ; | Fry in Newgate, and breakfasts with her, a dissenter, 


and yet continues to compel, by his forcible compres- 
sion of the Lutheran church into the Evangelical 
mould, thousands annually to abandon their native 
land—this man, our Watchman reminds of his 
promises, and tells him that kings should not be witty, 
but speak plain, honest truths. Ile sees in the great 
city of Accomplishment and Test, as he calls Berlin, 
but hollow splendour and hollow hearts; poverty 
and lies in the streets with painted cheeks ; syco- 
phants, who bow to the cross, but still more deeply to 
the crosses (the Orders) ; he sees Tieck, and Riickert, 
Cornelius, and many another great name, filling up 
the number of the motley tribe of literati and artists, 
but protests that genius cannot walk long on stilts and 
crutches ; that the laurel can easily wither on old 
heads, and that only young and fresh spirits can pluck 
the fruit from the tree of the present time—and turns 
his back on the city. 

Instead of his masterly sketches of Vienna, where 
he addresses a fine and spirited ode to Count Auers- 
perg, concluding— 

Ilappy thou can’st not be—ah! wherefore wert thou great ? 
let us give a few stanzas as a specimen from the— 
Departure from Vienna. 

Yes! thou art lovely with thy rose-crowned brow, 

The bloom of passion on thy radiant face, 

When past thou fliest in the dance, as now, 

Amid youth's eager glance and fond embrace. 

To sink, forgetful of the world, to rest 

Within thy arms, by thy enchantments bound, 

That might, methinks, a warrior’s steps arrest, 

And tempt ev’n gods to tread this dangerous ground. 

But woman, I do fly thee !—I will not 

Kneel to thee,—of thy convert throng make one ;— 

Potiphar’s wife !—thy purple tempts me not— 

Let go my mantle !—for I will begone ! 

Before my vision floats a holier light ; 

A chaster form, my spirit’s purest bride ! 

Us life, and truth, and poetry unite— 

Ly German vows eternally allied, 

lier eye is beautiful, though less than thine ; 

it beams with peace, but thine with wild desire ; 

Thy kiss is flame, but hers, if not divine, 

Is a pure, breathing, and engladdening fire. 

Thou dragg’st thy lovers down from hour to hour, 

Nearer and faster to earth's misty face ; 

She soars aloft with glorifying power, 

And bears me with her in her dear embrace. 

Tler cares and sorrows never dim thy brow, 

But her proud joys thy heart can ne'er distend ; 

Light, flattering one,—the bliss thou dost not know 

Boldly with slaves and tyrants to contend. 

Child of the happy! thou unto the poor 

And to the captive ne'er thy tears hast given ; 

Ilast never mingled with earth’s contest sore 

The heart of peace and pity sent from heaven. 

Go! reveland carouse each coming morrow ! 

Strive the swift hours by violence to hold, 

But still remorse thy countenance shall furrow, 

And discontent heap wrinkles, fold on fold. 

Pass but a night—and the rose-garlands perish— 

And down thy wizard realm of charms is hurled: 

Sut in eternal green the laurels flourish— 

And she—the other—is the abiding world. 

Thou knowst her not,—no, never canst thou know her!— 

Ye two can never wander hand in hand! 

Thou canst not name her name,—hast not the power 

fer nature or her life to understand. 

Feelest thou this ?—then cast thy eyelids down, 

For from the east her breath comes wafted o'er. 

Ah !—the day breaks !—thank God, the dream is flown— 

Ay Love is much, but Liberty far more ! 

Of Hoffmann von Fallersleben’s Unpolitical Songs, 
as he calls them, it would be impossible to give any 
just idea by specimens. His two little volumes 
consist of a multitude of short snatches of verse, any 
one of which, taken singly, would disappoint the 
most moderate expectation. Of the actual brevity of 
his poems, some idea may be formed from the fact,that 
in his four hundred pages he has upwards of nine 
hundred pieces, But if his poems are short, his words 
are sometimes long enough, of which take a sample 
—Steuerverweigerungsverfassungsmiissigberechtigt ! ~ 
meaning a man who is exempt by the constitution 
from the payment of taxes. It is by the whole 
that Hoffmann must be judged; and yet, truly, when 
we have gone through the whole, we Englishmen 
wonder what there can be in them to frighten 
such a military monarch as the King of Prussia, and 
induce him, not only to expel the poet, a man of 
learning, and universally esteemed, from his post and 
livelihood, but also to forbid the admission of any works 
into his kingdom out of the shop of the publishers 
of this and such other things. It is true, there is a 

























good deal of wit and epigrammatic smartness, but it is 


so fine, and so good-humoured, that it does not seem, 
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by any means, very formidable to us. Then his little 
innocent squibs are thrown out, not only against 
government follies, but the follies of his countrymen 
in general, and may justify his title, for if not entirely 
unpolitical songs, they are by no means merely poli- 
tical. The Confederation; the Zoll-Verein; the 
censorship ; the passion for titles and orders; the 
learned pedantry—the affected piety of the despotic 
. monarchs—the laws against the oppression of animals 
while the oppression of men is practised—the modern 
heathenism, &c. &c. all have the langh directed against 
them. We may take, perhaps, the fullowing as fair 
specimens of verses quite dreadful where a paternal 
government exists and a free press does not :— 
On the Walhalla. 

{In which the King of Bavaria has assembled the busts 
and statues of the great men of Germany, heroes, patriots, 
and reformers; Luther, and such little men, however, ex- 
cepted.) 

Hail to thee, thou lofty hall, 

Of German greatness, German glory! 
Hail to you, ye heroes all, 

Of ancient and of modern story. 


Oh! ye heroes in the hall, 
Were ye but alive as once! 
Nay, that would not doat all— 
The king prefers you, stone and bronze! 
Lamentation for Ue Golden Age. 
Would our bottles but grow deeper! 
Did our wine but once get cheaper ! 
Then on earth there might unfold 
The golden time, the age of gold. 


But not for us, we are commanded 

To go with temperance even handed. 
The golden age is for the dead; 

We've got the paper age instead. 

Rut ah! our bottles still decline! 

And daily dearer grows our wine ! 
And tlat and void our pockets fall! 
Faith! soon there'll be no times at all! 


Tn this, one of his larger efforts, he sums up a mass 
of national follies :— 
German National Wealth. 
Tfurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! 
We're off unto America ! 
What shall we take to our new land ? 
All sorts of things from every hand! 
Confederation protocols: 
Hleaps of tax and budget rolls; 
A whole ship-load of skins to fill 
With proclamations just at will. 
Or when we to the New World come, 
The German will not feel at home! 


Hfurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! 

We're off unto America! 

What shall we take to our new land ? 
All sorts of things from every hand! 
A brave supply of corporals’ canes ; 

Of livery suits a hundred wains. 
Cockades, gay caps to fill a house, and 
Armorial buttons a hundred thousand. 
Or when we to the New World come 
The German will not feel at home! 


Hurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! 

We're off unto America! 

What shall we take to our new land? 
All sorts of things from every hand! 
Chamberlain’s keys, a pile of sacks; 
Books of full blood-descents in packs ; 
Dog-chains and sword-chains by the ton, 
Of order ribbons bales twenty-one. 

Or when to the New World we come 
The German will not feel at home. 


Ifurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! 

We're off unto America! 

What shall we take to our new land? 

All sorts of things from every hand! 
Seullcaps, perriwigs, old-world airs ; 
Crutches, privileges, easy-chairs ; 

Councillors’ titles, private lists, 

Nine hundred and ninety thousand chests. 

Or when to the New World we come 

The German will not feel at home. 

Vurra! hurra! hurra! hurra! 

We're off unto America! 

What shall we take to our new land ? 

All sorts of things from every hand! 

Receipts for tax, toll, christening, wedding, and funeral, 
Passports and wander-books great and small ; 
Plenty of rules for censors’ inspections, 

And just three million police directions. 

Or when to the New World we come 

The German will not feel at home. 


Ofa far different calibre and character are the black 
songs of Benedikt Dalei. Who Benedikt Dalei is 
we know not, but his songs have all the feeling and 
effect of the genuine effusions of a Catholic priest 
who has passed through the dispensations which he 
describes, He traces, or rather retraces, every painful 
position and stage in the life of the solitary priest 


who possesses a feeling heart. The trials, the tempt- 
ations, the pangs which his unnatural vow and iso- 
lated existence heap upon him, amid the social rela- 
tionships and enjoyments of his fellow men. The 
domestic circle, the happy group of father, mother, 
and merry children; the electric touch of youthful 
love which unites two hearts for ever; the wedding, 
the christening, the funeral, all have for him their 
inexpressible bitterness. ‘The perplexities, the cares, 
the remorse, the madness which, spite of the power 
of the Church, of religion, and of the most ardent 
faith and devotion, have, through the singular and 
unparalleled position of the Catholic priest, made 
him often a walking death, are all sketched with 
a master’s hand, or, more properly, perhaps, a 
sufferer’s heart. The poet calls loudly on prince 
and prelate for the abolition of that clerical oath 
of celibacy which has been to him and te thou- 
sands a burning chain, every link of which has its 
own peculiar torture. When we look into those 
horrors which, spite of all the secrecy and the sup- 
pression which Church and State have been able to 
heap over them, have transpired in the poet’s own 
country, we do not wonder at the intense vehemence 
of his appeal. In one most extraordinary ode he 
collects all the terrors and griefs of his subject. It is 
* The Song of Celibacy,’ which is sung by bands of 
the souls of priests as they pass in a tempest over a 
wild heath, in which each successively pours forth 
the burden of his dread experience. The chorus and 
construction of this remarkable ode remind us strongly 
of Coleridge’s War Eclogue. We shall, however, 
prefer giving a specimen or two from those gentler 
subjects in which he mingles with his melancholy 
such sweet touches of external nature. 
Enviable Poverty. 
I glance into the harvest field, 
Where ‘neath the shade of richest trees 

| The reaper and the reaper’s wife 

Enjoy their noon-day ease. 
And in the shadow of the hedge 

I hear full many a merry sound, 
Where the stout, brimming water-jug 

From mouth to mouth goes round, 


About the parents, in the grass, 
Sit boys and girls of various size, 
And like the buds about the rose, 
Make glad my gazing eyes. 
See! God himself from heaven spreads 
Their table with the freshest green, 
And lovely maids, his angel band, 
Bear heaped dishes in. 


A laughing infant's sugar lip, 

Waked by the mother’s kiss, doth deal 
To the poor parents a dessert, 

Still sweeter than their meal. 


From breast to breast, from arm to arm, 
Goes wandering round the rosy boy, 

A little circling flame of love, 
A living, general joy. 

And strengthened thus for farther toil, 
Their toil is but joy fresh begun, 

That wife—oh what a happy wife— 
And oh how rich is that poor man! 


The Walk. 
I went a walk on Sunday, 
But so lonely everywhere, 
O’er every path and upland 
Weut loving pair and pair. 
I strolled through greenest corn-fields, 
All dashed with gold so deep, 
Tlow often did I feel as though 
My very heart would weep. 


The heaven so softly azure, 
The sun so full of life, 

And everywhere was youth and maiden, 
Was happy man and wife. 


They watched the yellowing harvest, 
Stood where cool water starts ; 

They plucked flowers for cach other, 
And with them gave their hearts. 


The larks, how they singing hovered, 
And streamed gladness from above ; 
How high in the listening bosoms 
Rose the flame of youthful love! 
In the locks of the blithe youngsters 
The west wind loved to play, 
And lifted with colder finger, 
My hair, already grey. 
Ah! T heard song and laughter, 
And it went to my heart's core, 
Oh! were I again in boyhood! 
Were I free and young once more! 


The autobiography of a Catholic priest, sketched 
by Benedikt Dalei, is enough to make a heart bleed. 
The young priest hears, amid the choir of singing 











Nee SRR ee — 
voices, one voice which goes to his heart. He beholds 
the singer in her youthful beauty, and loves—she 
loves him. But—the vow! It has separated them 
for ever! He marries her at the altar to his Mortal 
enemy. He baptizes her child. He sees her in he 
garden as he stands at his window, playing with g 
child which is not his. She comes to confession 
and confesses her misery, and calls on him for help, 
What help? he himself is in despair. He preaches 
to his people of the blessings of domestic life, ang 
bleeds inwardly ; he buries the dead, and wishes 
that the corpse were his. He dreads madness or self. 
murder, yet, living to be old, draws this moving pic. 
ture of— 
The Sick Priest. 

In the days of misfortune, in the blank days of sickness, 

Oh! how poor was I then, how forsaken, alone! 
Then first comprehend we the depth of our misery,— 

To be priests, yet with hearts where soft feelings have 

grown. 

The servants of money, the servants of fortune, 

Hlow they grin with the marks of their fatness upon ns; 
But no step is there taken by souls of compassion, ; 

For comfort, fur rescue when sickness lies on us. 


Oh! then are the arms and the bosoms too absent, 
Which are softer than cushions of down round us piled; 

There is wanting the love which obeys the least whisper, 
There is absent the love both of wife and of child! 

Go, bury the wretch, ay, bury him living, 
lf ever a murder be mercy, 'tis then, 

When you bury the priest whom a heart of humanity 
Ilas made, though most wretched—a man amongst men! 
The last and the most significant of these poets 

whom we can now mention, is Herwegh. This 

young writer last year made a sort of political ani 
triumphant tour in Germany, which excited a strong 
sensation throughout the whole country, and the 
fame of which was even wafted by the newspapers to 

England. His volume marks a new epoch in the pro 

gress of political feeling in Germany. Perhaps he does 

not equal in poetic genius either Count Auersperg or 

Dingelstedt, but he surpasses them both ina fiery 

and unrestrained temperament. He does not stop 

to dally with imagination, to tie lovers’ knots of 
delicate fancies and rainbow hues; to scatter light 
and stinging epigrams on this or that minor folly; 
but he bursts forth hot and dauntless at once on the 
great evil of the nation, and the absurdity of its tame 
tolerance. He isa spirit of fiery zeal, and declares 
it frankly. THe rejects all waiting and temporizing. 
It is enough for him that the nation is suffering and 
ought to be free; that the princes are false to their 
vows, and ought to be made to feel it. To there 
gular common-places of age,— 
Thou art young, thou must not speak, 
Thou art young, we are the old ; 
Let the wave’s tirst fury break ; 
Let the fire grow somewhat cold. 
Thou art young, thy deeds are wild; 
Thou art young, and unaware ; 
Thou art young; first see thou piled 
On thy head our hoary hair. 
Learn, my son, first self-denial ; 
Let the flame first purge its smoke ; 
First of fetters make a trial, 
And find how useful is a yoke.— 

IIe replies full of youth’s wisdom,—that by who 

fervour chains are molten, and nations rescued from 

the frost of custom,—* Ah, too cunning gentlemen! 
there you paint your own portraits, prisoners! But 
you guardians of the past, who then shall build up 

the future! What is left you but the protection 0 

our arms? Who shall love your daughters? Who 

defend your honour? Despise not youth, even whet 

it speaks the loudest. Alas! how often has yout 

caution, your virtue, sinned against humanity ?” 
This burst of zeal, which has been echoed bys 

shout of many thousand voices from every quarter d 

Germany, betrays, as we have said, a new epoch; 

tells that the leaven has leavened a very considerable 

portion of the popular mass. The young, at leas, 
are grown weary of promises never fulfilled, an! 
waiting that leads to nothing. The doctrines of the 
earlier school are renounced as false and delusie 

Count Auersperg exclaimed :— 

Shall the sword then be our weapon? No, the word, the 

light, the will! 

For the joyful, peaceful conqueror, is the proudest conquer 

still! 

And every succeeding political bard prolonged the 

cry—“ The Word is omnipotent!” But this 1s the 

cry no longer. It is not the Word but the Sworl! 

The Word, say they, has deceived ; the Sword mut 
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hew a way to freedom. This is the war-cry with 
which Herwegh broke forth, and to which came a 
host of jubilant echoes :— 


Oh! all whose hands a hilt can span, 
Pray for a trusty sword! 


Pray for a hero, for a man 
Armed with the wrath of God. 


One contest there is yet in store, 
With glorious victory rife; 

The earth has yet one conflict more, 
The last, the sacred strife. 


Ilither, ye nations ! hither flow, 
Around your standard hie! 

For Freedom is our general now, 
And Forward ! is our cry. 


The true creed is, according to him, no longer 
Love and Patience, but Hate! Hate is the true 
patriotism, the true saving faith. 

The Hymn of Hate. 
Forth! forth! out over hill and dale 
The morning dawn to mect, 
Bid the faithful wife farewell; 
Your faithful weapons greet ; 
Until our hands in ashes fall, 
The sword shall be their mate ; 
We've loved too long; come one and all, 
And let us soundly hate! 


Love cannot save us, cannot shake 

The torpor from our veins; 

Hate! let thy day of judgment break! 
And break our hated chains! 
And wheresve’er are tyrants found, 
Destruction be their fate ; 
Too long has love our spirits bound, 
Now let us soundly hate! 
Wherever yet there beats a heart, 
Hate be its sole desire ; 
Dry wood stands everywhere to start 
Into a glorious fire. 
Ye with whom Freedom yet remains, 
Sing through our streets elate; 
Burst ve love’s thraldom-forging chains, 
And learn at length to hate! 
Give quenchless battle and debate 
On earth to Tyranny, 
And holier shall be our hate 
Than any love can be. 
Until our hands in ashes fall 
The sword shall be their mate; 
We've loved too long; come one and all, 
And let us soundly hate! 
And the accordant prayer is:— 
Rush forth, O God! with tempest-scattering breath 
Through the terrific calm! 

Give us stern Freedom's tragedy of death 
For Slavery’s lulling psalm. 

In the world’s frozen breast, no more a stranger, 
Let a heart beat aloud. 

Send her, O Lord, a terrible avenger! 
A hero strong and proud! 

Let us once more drink eagerly and deep 
From thy communion cup ; 

Build us an altar on some awful steep 
Ourselves to offer up. 

Spread us a battle-ficld, where tyrant hordes 
May with free nations fight, 

For from their sheaths, their prisons, our keen swords 
Loug to leap forth in light. 

And the counsel is A Call to Arms’: — 
Tear the crosses from their station! 
Make them swords for our salvation ! 

God in heaven forgives the zeal. 
Leave, oh! leave this idle rhyming, 
On the anvil loudly chiming, 

Strike redemption from the steel ! 

But enough of this blood-breathing clangour, of 
these war trumpets, of which we have introduced 
only just such fragmental notes as were necessary for 
the faithful illustration of our subject. Fain would 
We see nations abandoning the hope of the sword, and 
learning to trust in the moral power of truth and of 
advancing knowledge. Yet when we see how com- 
pletely a great and intellectual nation has been 
caught in the subtle net of policy, how princes have 
learned to despise their promises, and how the moral 
stamina of the people has been undermined by de- 
pendence on office, and by the fear of police, we do 
not wonder, we can only deplore. The youth of 
Germany see all this. They see how deeply the 
Polson of government coercion and suppression of 
free opinion has penetrated into the moral nature of 
the public ; what sequacity, what subserviency, what 
Prostration of all that is great, and daring, and gene- 
Tous, it has infused into the social and intellectual 
frame ; how infidelity in religion has followed in the 
train of that philosophy to which the German mind 
has turned as to its only free region of speculation ; 
and they have no hope but in the sword. In any 
moral power their faith is shaken. They doubt its 








very existence in the public mind. They hope no- 
thing from the free concession of the princes; they 
hope as little from the vast mass of their dependents, 
—that is, of half the nation lulled in a Circean 
slumber of official comfort, but they know that breach 
of faith and defrauded hopes have spread a wide 
substratum of discontent; that the great powers of 
Prussia and Austria are powers made up of the 
most heterogeneous fragments, and they hope that a 
spark of warlike fire breaking out some day in some 
one quarter—they care not where—may raise a general 
flame, and national liberty soar up out of the con- 
flagration. How far this hope may be realized, we 
leave Time to decide. Meanwhile, on the one 
hand, the governments stand strong on the system 
which we have described; and, on the other, the 
triumphant career of Herwegh, and the sale of 
five editions of his volume in less than two years, 
prove that the spirit of popular liberty is making 
rapid strides. Even the King of Prussia, with his 
affectation of liberality, thought fit to give Herwegh 
an audience while he was in Berlin, though, with his 
usual inconsistency, he afterwards ordered him to 
quit the city. Other princes, following his example, 
raised the consequence of the young poet, by warn- 
ing him out of their territories, and he returned to 
his Swiss stronghold ; where, however, he sate him- 
self down in additional strength and comfort, having 
won a rich wife while in the Prussian capital. The 
success of his poems, the fire of their contagious 
spirit, and, above all, the éclat of his tour, have, as 
might be expected, given birth to fresh young poets 
and fresh issues of songs, which, however, have not 
yet acquired sufficient importance to be ineluded in 
this group. 






















































OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Our observations on Major Harris’s * Highlands 
of ZEthiopia’ have been hotly assailed by a writer in 
a Sunday paper, who dexterously insists on the fact 
of our having overlooked the account which the 
Major gives of the officers and people composing his 
train, It is most veritable that a fly-page, contain- 
ing that list,—an afterthought of the author,—did 
escape our notice. But every candid person will 
admit that the same extraneous page forms no part 
of the * History of an Eighteen Months’ Residence 
in the Highlands of A®thiopia.” We have the pain- 
ful conscivusness of having toiled through the ela- 
borate emptiness of the Major’s History, from the 
first page of his preface to the last page of his third 
volume, and it was to that history, of course, that our 
criticism applied, when we complained of the sup- 
pression of all details relating to individuals or other- 
wise savouring strongly of reality. It is special 
pleading of the most disingenuous kind, to confound 
the fly-page in question with the History of the 
Mission, under the vague title of the work; it is no 
further a part of the work than that it is stitched 
under the same cover with it. Moreover, that page 
gives a list of the parties appointed to accompany 
the Mission: but did they actually accompany it ? 
We believe that at least one-third of the number 
there named never proceeded to Abyssinia, and that 
of those who did proceed, some returned to the coast 
immediately. We are still, therefore, at a loss to 
know what officers remained to aid Major Harris in 
mis-spending eighteen months in A&thiopia. The 
Indian servants of the mission, we are told, in a single 
sentence, disgusted with the country, returned, and 
were, half of them, murdered on the way down, Such 
is the cool and concise manner in which a writer, 
usually passionate and verbose about nothing, nar- 
rates the unhappy fate of his followers, for whose 
safety, nevertheless, he ought to have held himself 
responsible. The critic in question, while maintain- 
ing that the King of Shoa is a savage, is yet indig- 
nant at the suggestion, that an economical mission, 
intrusted to a subaltern, would have answered as 
well with the savage as an embassy costing many 
thousands. Writing on Abyssinia, he ought to have 
recollected the recent examples of Pearce and Coffin, 
both petty officers, the latter still living in Abyssinia, 
with the rank of Shum, or territorial lord. But, 
forsooth, the critic “has never made the acquaint- 
ance of diplomatic boatswains.” We trust that if he 
should have that pleasure, he will find the conversa- 
tion of a boatswain less intoxicating than that of a 
major, 





At the last meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the President alluded to the fact that Col. 
Stoddart had been the Honorary Secretary of the 
Institution in 1834—5, and to the exertions now mak- 
ing for ascertaining the fate, and, if possible, obtain. 
ing the release of both Col. Stoddart and Capt. Co- 
nolly. In confirmation of the opinion that they are 
still alive, Lieut.-Col. IIumphrey stated that authentic 
intelligence had been received from Constantinople, 
and from the British Consul at Trebizonde, to the 
effect that some pilgrims recently arrived, direct from 
Bokhara, had seen both Col. Stoddart and Capt. 
Conolly aliveand at liberty, although strictly watched : 
that they were both employed in the military service 
of the Ameer, and that they were restrained, by 
some powerful reason, from attempting to make 
their situation known, The favourable reception of 
Dr. Wolff, at the various places he had hitherto 
passed through, was noticed, and a subscription to 
the Stoddart and Conolly Fund was immediately 
commenced among the Members of the Institutior, 
who all appeared anxious to aid in the restoration to 
his native country, of a gentleman, who had, whilst 
connected with them, gained so many friends.— 
We are happy to find, from the report of the Com- 
mittee of the Fund, that its progress has been satis- 
factory, and that they have been able to repay Capt. 
Grover the 5002. which he so generously advanced, 
and whose zeal and exertion in the cause cannot be 
too highly commended. 

The Council of the Royal Academy have an- 
nounced the following subjects for the gold medals: 
—The best historical picture in oil-colours; ‘ The- 
mistocles taking refuge at the Court of Admetus ; 
The best composition in sculpture; ‘The Combat 
of the Centaurs and Lapithe.’ The best finished 
designs in architecture; design for a Metropolitan 
Music Hall and Royal Academy of Music. These 
subjects have been chosen evidently with the pur- 
pose of encouraging Historical or Epic Art; but 
are they well chosen? Is there not impolicy in thus 
ever reverting to classical and mythological periods, 
as if they alone possessed the elements of artistic 
exhibition? With what subjects would an English 
Historical School of Art naturally deal, if surrendered 
to the operations of national instinct? Has not 
England a history ; one of the widest significance and 
astonishing variety? Complaints are made of the 
neglect suffered by Historical Art—but in what de- 
partment of knowledge or pleasure is, or can be, the 
classical, the popular, in this or any other country ? 
Why then expect it in Art? If Historical Art is to 
be made popular, it should deal with the subjects 
with which the people are familiar. Let then re- 
course be had to the glorious materials with which 
our national history abounds, and thus secure an 
interest for Historical Art in the popular feeling. 

A curious revival of an ancient institution, re- 
fashioned in the better spirit of the times, has just 
taken place, under the auspices of the King of 
Prussia—a monarch who will leave his mark on 
many places of his country’s history. The old chi- 
valric order of The Swan, originally founded in 1413, 
by the Elector Frederick II., has been restored, 
the King himself and his Queen being instituted 
joint grand-master of the order. Its special pur- 
pose is similar to that which, in their original inten- 
tion and uncorrupted day, was the devoir of some 
of the purer orders of ancient knighthood—the per- 
formance of deeds of charity and mercy, for the allevia- 
tion of the moral and physical sufferings of humanity ; 
but the barbaric pomp and parade of the ancient in- 
stitution are gone, with the rude and uninstructed 
spirit which begot them ; pennon and plume are laid 
aside ; and, in the hands of these unarmed knights, 
the sword itself is rejected, as no longer the arbiter 
of right or the weapon of the philanthropist. The 
animus of the institution is declared to be “ the con- 
fession of the Christian truths by the deeds of the 
believers ;” the sick, the condemned criminal, the 
penitent sinner, the wretched of all categories, are 
the objects of its ministrations ; and, for the carrying 
out these high purposes, Christians of either sex and 
all sects are eligible as members of the order, without 
distinction of social rank or graduations of dignity in 
the order itself. No badges or insignia are to be 
worn by the ordinary members, though the King 
reserves to himself the right, in extraordinary cases, 
to give a golden medal and collar of the institution 
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to crowned heads or other illustrious persons, The 
members are at liberty to withdraw from the order, 
without reproach, when weary of its duties or unequal 
to them; and the body will found philanthropic 
establishments, the first of which is to be for the 
training of sick-nurses of both sexes. ‘God with 
us!” is the device of the institution ; and a commis- 
sion of five members has been appointed to draw up 
the statutes of the order. 

Sir Hudson Lowe is said to have left behind him 
some interesting notes and documents relative to his 
government of St. Helena, and custodiership of its 
illustrious prisoner, including the written instructions 
of Lord Bathurst concerning his important charge, 
which have been, it is further said, intrusted by him 
to a friend expressly for publication, with a view to 
his own justification against the censure which has 
so long weighed upon his name.—The Rev. Charles 
Forster announces a work on the Scriptural and 
Classical Geography of Arabia. The recovery of 
a lost language, the ancient Hamyaritic of South- 
ern Arabia, is among the topics of the book. Dis- 
covery has been recently made by the officers of 
our surveying vessels on the coast, of certain in- 
scriptions, fac-similes of which have been given in 
their published journals. These, we are told, have 
been deciphered by Mr. Forster. Other inscriptions, 
in a similar character, it is believed, and not impro- 
bably in considerable number, exist in the same 
quarter, as well as in other parts of Arabia.— 
Mr. Colburn also promises the ‘ Narrative of the 
Voyages and Services of the Nemesis’ (the first iron 
armed steamer that crossed the Line), from 1840 to 
1843, which is preparing for immediate publication, 
from the notes of her late commander, W. H. Hall, 
R.N., and from personal observations made in China 
and other parts, by W. D. Bernard, Esq. A.M. 

It is reported that a Latin drama, on the subject 
of Richard the Third, and antecedent to Shakspeare, 
has been discovered in the library of Emanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; but we are not told whether it 
contains any parallelisms with the Shakspearian 
chronicle. As, however, it is already in the hands 
of the Shakespeare Society, probably we shall soon 
be better informed. 

While mere talent seeks notoriety, the highest 
genius seems to shrink from public exhibition. 
Such is the case with M. Béranger. The students 
of the schools in Paris solicited him to head the 
ceremony (on the 15th inst.) of inaugurating the 
statue of Moliére. ‘The poet replied to them in a 
letter, in which he says :—‘ My character, my tastes, 
and my habits, have always kept me away from 
public solemnities, where I should find myself ill at 
ease, and unable to utter a single word.” He also 
expresses his regret at having been from home when 
the students visited him lately, and laments that 
any collision should have taken place afterwards ; 
adding— Persuade those generous young men to 
leave in his corner—which, thank Heaven, is not the 
gloomy corner of the misanthropist—the old philo- 
sopher and song-writer, still faithful to his convictions 
and his sympathies. The dreams which he still 
makes there will prove, he hopes, to your generation, 
which will so long survive him, that to his last mo- 
ments he was occupied with the happiness and glory 
of his country.” 

he papers announce the death, at an advanced 
age, of Count Mazzinghi. He was well known in 
the world of art, some thirty years since, as a musical 
composer, and his ‘Chains of the Heart,’ and ‘Ramah 
Droog,’ kept the stage for a while as favourite ballad 
operas. He belonged to a noble Corsican family, 
and being, for many years, excluded from the succes. 
sion to its property and titles, honourably devoted the 
period of expectation to professional labour; but we 
cannot add that his works were good enough in 
quality to entitle their writer’s name to a high place 
in the Biography of Musicians. 

Those who were admiring (or admiring at) Mrs. 
Wood's resolution “ to admit no compromise in mat- 
ters of religion,” announced so universally some 
months ago, on the occasion of her volunteering a 
month’s performances in a York convent, will have 
seen with, or without, surprise, as may be, that she 
has descended from the beatitudes of conventual life, 
to make “ a farewell appearance,” at the Princess’s 
Theatre, This unfortunate woman’s vagaries are too 
offensive an experiment upon popular sympathy or 











credulity, to pass without grave reprobation. As a 
worn-out singer of the worst possible school, her per- 
formance or her retirement is a matter of little im- 
portance, and, under other circumstances, we should 
have been quite content to maintain a considerate 
silence; but this endless obtrusion of herself on the 
public makes forbearance impossible, on far higher 
grounds than those which merely concern the pro- 
gress of Art, 


The musical rumours of the hour are few and 
unimportant. We believe that Signora Favanti 
(alias Miss Edwards) has been engaged in place of 
Mdlle. Molteni, by Mr. Lumley, for our Italian 
Opera, and that Mdlle. Fanny Elssler has “signed 
and sealed” to dance for him and us in June ; but 
no other rumours touching his coming season have 
reached us. * Luisetta,’ a new opera buffa by Pacini, 
is said to please greatly at Naples; if so, we shall be 
thankful to hear it, by way of relief from the Doni- 
zetti deluge. This, by the way, is beginning to weary 
the Parisians, as well as ourselves; and yet the com- 
poser has travelled off into Austria with a new five- 
act libretto, by M. Scribe—on the story of Joan the 
Mad. Meanwhile a new opera, by that excellent 
composer of classical music, Aloys Schmidt, is run- 
ning its successful course at Frankfort; and the 
journals are promising for Meyerbeer a new opera, 
written at the King of Prussia’s express instance, for 
the inauguration of the new Opera House at Berlin, 
to be ready on the 16th of next October. Credat. It 
is said at home, that M. Benedict’s new opera is at last 
in active rehearsal at Drury Lane. A once famous 
German songstress, Henrietta Carl, has been sing- 
ing, sitting on an ottoman (according to express 
order) with great success in the harem of Rifaat 
Pasha at Constantinople. Another lady, from whom 
a brillant future was augured, Mdlle. von Schebest, 
was married some time since to the rationalist Dr. 
Strauss ; and her name is now recalled to us, by a 
rumour which some are rash enough to circulate and 
believe, that the heterodox divine is now engaged 
on no less profane a labour than an opera book. 
But there is no end to the “hither and thither’’ of 
musicians. A letter recently received from America, 
describes the United States as in fits of rapture at 
the performances of M. Olé Bull; M. Vieuxtemps 
being at the moment of writing, daily expected there. 
We hear, as yet, of no visitors new to England, but 
we have hopes of M. Ernst. 

Those “tumultuous young women” (to quote a 
description of the poet Wordsworth,) the danseuses 
have been rarely heard of save as kicking up disturb- 
ances. At least, the corps of the Apollo Theatre, 
at Rome have recently seandalized the Papal 
authorities to a point at which the latter found it 
necessary to interfere—and the public to riot in 
defence of its favourites, Recently, too, a certain 
Donna Lola Montez, whom the Londoners will recol- 
lect as appealing to British justice in the newspapers 
last season, after horsewhipping some one or other at 
Berlin, has been driven, by the hissing of a disap- 
pointed admirer at Warsaw, into the audacity of 
making a speech from the stage—the farce ending in 
the lady’s arrest, in some of her partizans receiving 
eighty strokes of the whip, and other incidents no 
less tragical. 





Will be shortly Closed. 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent the CATHEDRAL 
of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset and Moonlight, 

ainted hy M. Renoux, and the BASILICA of ST, PAUL, near 

ome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted byM. Bouton. 
Open from Ten till Four.—N.B. The Gloria, from Haydn’s Service, 
No. 1, will be performed during the midnight effect of the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 

Institution or Civit Enotneers.—Jan. 16.— 
The President in the chair.—The Annual General 
Meeting was held on Tuesday evening, when the 
Report of the Council was read. It appeared that 
the progress of the Society was satisfactory, and the 
increase of members was equal to that of preceding 
years. The medals and premiums awarded in De- 
cember (see No. 843) were presented. The follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected of the Council :—Mr. J. 
Walker, President ; Messrs. W. Cubitt, B. Donkin, 
J. Field, and H. R. Palmer, Vice-Presidents ; W. 
S. Clark, F. Giles, G. Lowe, J. Miller, W. C. Mylne, 
J. M, Rendel, G. Rennie, R. Sibley, J. Simpson, J. 








Taylor, F. Braithwaite, and W. Cubitt, other Mem. 
bers and Associates of the Council. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
fae. Asiatic Society, 2, P.M. 
on. 


British Architects, 8. 

Geographical Society, half-past 8. 

TvEs. Zovlogical Society, half-past 8. 

WED. Society of Arts, 8.—‘On the Hygro-barometer,’ by Mr. R, 
—The following Stoves will be described—Nettleton’s Safety. 
Brown & Green’s Ventilating; Rippon & Burton’s Chun 
and Vesta; and Jones’s Economica! and Portable, 

Entomological Society, 8.—Anniversary, 
. Royal Society, half-past 8. 
Numismatic Society, 7. 
Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
Royal Academy, 8.—Architecture. 
Royal Institution, half-past 8. 
Medico-Botanical Society, 8.—Anniversary. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
Royal Institution.—Professor Brande ‘On Fermentation,’ 
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FINE ARTS. 


WE must notice a curious instance of artistic job- 
bing, and its inevitable results: a very significant 
illustration of the style in which we continue to “ man- 
age these things” in England ; of the principle—or, 
rather, no principle—on which public works, on a 
large or on a small scale, are still conducted ; of that 
systematic spirit of littleness—that sacrificing of 
whole, as a whole—and of the true interests of art, to 
petty considerations and arrangements, which we can 
only hope to crush by bringing the power of opinion, 
whether armed with indignation or ridicule, to bear 
on every example of the kind which comes before us, 

It appears that the front of the New Hall of 
Assize, at Cambridge, is to be decorated by a series 
of four colossal statues, representing Law, and her 
attributes, Power, Justice, and Mercy. Two of the 
statues were intrusted to one person, and two to 
another. The height and required proportions being 
given, the artists employed set to work, having had 
no communication with each other—no mutual un- 
derstanding as to style and treatment: being, in fact, 
personally unknown to each other, and holding an 
entirely distinct position as regards the art. The 
result is precisely what might have been anticipated, 

The two first of these statues were undertaken by 
Mr. Edward Davis, without any idea or hope of 
profit, and, such was the inadequate remuneration 
offered, even at the risk of loss to himself; but being 
a young man of genius, in love with his art, and look- 
ing on every opportunity of distinguishing himself in 
public as a step to fame, he threw his mind and his 
conscience into his work, and has produced two 
noble statues, We do not hesitate to say, that, since 
the time of Flaxman, we have seen nothing more 
grand in feeling, or more pure in style, though the 
execution be somewhat rough, and suitable to the 
situation (thirty feet from the ground,) and the mate- 
rial (common freestone). Law, a standing figure, in 
an easy and majestic attitude, with ample drapery 
falling round her, holds the tablet in one hand, and 
points to it with the left, while she looks round, with 
the head a little raised, and an open earnest brow, as 
if appealing to the divine authority of her statutes. 
The other figure, representing the Power of the Law, 
stands in a grand attitude of fine and fixed repose, 
like one of the Egyptian demi-gods, holding in her 
extended hands the fetters ; passionless, resolved, yet 
benign in countenance. Both figures are conceived 
in a fine moral spirit, as well as a fine feeling for 
simplicity and largeness of form, bringing irresistibly 
to mind the divine Themis and Nemesis of antique 
poesy. These two are intended to be placed at the 
extremities of the building. The central statues, 
representing Justice and Mercy, have been executed 
by a person whose name we do not give, because 
our quarrel is with the mistaken principle, already 
adverted to, and we should be sorry to cause pain or 
injury to any worthy man; he has no pretensions, 
we believe, beyond those of a stone-cutter, and has 
executed his commission after the most approved 
and familiar patterns of common-place allegory,—a 
Justice poising a steel-yard; a Mercy sheathng her 
sword ; precisely such things as we see every day on 
provincial town halls and law courts—beneath all 
criticism. 

We know not who is to be called to account for 
this anomalous and discordant arrangement: we 
know not the names of the projectors or contractors 
—who may be in fault—we only point out the taste- 
less absurdity, and, we will add, the injustice, of the 
whole affair ; and we mention it here, merely as an 
illustration and a warning. 
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The Statue of Sir David Wilkie, by Mr. 8. Joseph, 
has just been erected at the National Gallery—in 
the umbrella-taker’s hall. We particularize the site, 
to mark our sense of that very prevalent and most 
irreverent system of placing objects designed for public 
yeneration in such vicinities. Monuments, however 
secular, let us observe, have a sacredness about them 
_they are twice consecrated, to personal worth, and 
to national gratitude—therefore should not be pro- 
faned by the vulgar details and littlenesses of com- 
mon life carried on close beside them. It does much 
towards destroying their moral effect. But with these 
few words, more as a protest against bad taste than 
a project of reform, we re-advert to the statue under 
notice. It represents Wilkie ina mood of vivid ab- 
straction, looking, or rather louring, at some vision 
pefore his mind’s eye, which his spirit would fain 
wrestle with ; the sharp-pointed tool he raises, how- 
ever, leaves it a little dubious whether he is about to 
make a dash at a foe or a canvas,—whether his iron- 
pent arm wields a poniard or a pencil. The slight 
ambiguity of attitude we mention, seems counte- 
nanced, too, by the rather sullen expression of the 
features. We have considerable esteem for Mr. 
Joseph’s talents, but imagine them better suited to 
domestic than public sculpture. His * Wilberforce’ 
we recollect admiring at the Royal Academy,as a por- 
traitofthe man himself,with all his queer individualism 
of character expressed in those criss-crossed limbs 
and serio-comic lineaments—a memorial just suited 
to a private mansion; at Westminster Abbey it 
shocked us by those selfsame merits, being, as a sepul- 
chral monument, preposterous, as an ecclesiastical 
decoration, quite repulsive and improper,—save that, 
perhaps, its caricature style may be thought to har- 
monize it with the grotesque scroll-work and bizarre 
images of the gothic edifice around it. We cannot 
accord the Wilkie statue even this modified praise : 
if it have any great beauties they must be very re- 
condite, as our utmost penetration could discover 
none of them. Over his left shoulder Sir David 
wears an immense cloak (the modern sculptor’s re- 
cipe to make a figure “ classical”!), which falls down 
upon the ground behind him, exhibiting ordinary 
costume beneath its folds. Do painters perform 
their not very clean work in long cloaks? or would 
such cumbersome paraphernalia facilitate the use 
of the pencil ? 
stump of a tree. 
painter? Doubtless supports for the marble mass 
were needful, but it seems maladroit to have selected 
as such accessories uncharacteristic of the original— 
anti-illustrative of his chief pursuits and peculiar 
genius. Nevertheless, we should overlook these minor 
blemishes, had the work even one perfection. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DANISH MUSIC. 

Den Ambrosianske Lovsang, Sat I Musik, af C. E. 
F. Weyse—The Ambrosian Hymn of Praise, &c. 
Copenhagen, Lose.—Criticism has few duties less 
gracious than that of pronouncing judgment on 
author or artist, who by friends and countrymen has 
been pronounced worthy of universal acceptance. 
When called on by these sincere admirers to ratify 
their commendations, silence might be mistaken for 
assent. In proportion as we were pleased with our 
Danish correspondent’s letter (see Athen. No. 837), 
we have found the Ambrosian Chant, therein referred 
to, a vexatious disappointment. An extraordinary 
originality of style was claimed as its principal merit 
—i sacredness which put to shame the solemnities 
of contemporary Protestant writers. We are sorry 
to say that a careful examination does not, in our 
opinion, justify this high praise. But we will briefly 
enumerate the several movements, with such com- 
Ments as suggest themselves, The first is a chorus, 
maestoso, in D major, 3. The symphony, by its man- 
her of progression, recalls to us some of the pompous 
introductory movements of Mozart ; but it does not 
contain one of those unexpected but never far-fetched 
modulations by which Mozart asserted his own pecu- 
liar genius. There is far less enterprise in this respect 
than distinguishes the familiar prelude to Handel's 

Coronation Anthem ;’ and not a bar of vocal or in- 
strumental design to arrest the ear. The movement, 
too, must be rendered difficult of execution, by the 
vomposer’s constant cal] on the upper A of his so- 


Again, this statue stands beside the | 
Was Sir David a landscape 


prani primi—a note hardly to be sustained by a body 
of voices, especially in the present state of orches- 
tral pitch, without a scream. We cannot pass this 
peculiarity without remarking how sadly all such in- 
advertencies operate as a bar between the musician 
and the public. Mozart’s one comic opera, ‘Il Se- 
raglio,’ is scarcely producible, owing to the height of 
Costanza’s part, and the depth of Osmyn’s; and yet 
in it some of Mozart’s freshest thoughts are shut up. 
Hence, also, Beethoven’s mass in D major will pro- 
bably never be heard as imagined by its author. This 
disregard of the natural limits and executive powers 
of an organ so delicate and imperfect as the voice, 
is an error too often practised by those who would be 
astonished if told that they are not good musicians ; 
yet in this particular they display ignorance of the 
musician’s materials for execution. To return to our 
* Lovsang :\—No. 2 is a smooth ério for two soprani 
and ¢enor, in a major, 3, shading off into a chorus, 
and, to judge from the intervals, accompanied in the 
score by wind instruments. To this succeeds a grand 
chorus in p major (common time), fairly wrought, 
but so poor in design as to leave but a weak impres- 
sion:—the orchestral figure is altogether common- 
place. No. 4, the corale, or psalm-tune, unaccom- 
panied, is as little remarkable. No. 5, a pastorale 
quintett in B flat, would probably be found the most 
pleasing music in the whole composition, since a 
certain peculiarity is given to it by the length of the 
melodic phrase, which is three, in place of the usual 
four bars. No. 6 is a repetition of the opening chorus, 
No. 7 is another corale in G major, inferior to No. 5, 
because forced to a degree which makes every new 
turn a surprise: an error in this style of movement 
which need not be condemned. Lastly comes No. 8, 
an elaborate “ Amen” chorus and quartett based 
upon a phrase which may be one of the old Church 
chants. Of its entire effect it would be impossible to 
judge without the aid of full performance; but the 
relief of the solo voices to the masses of chorus seems 
happily and ingeniously administered, and the phrase 
to be dealt with according to approved contrivance : 
still, being meagre and insipid, we are sure it was not 
worth the trouble, save by way of exercise. The 
days are passed when a ground bass or a familiar 
tune was thought worthy of obtaining the attention 
of composers past their pupilage. Nor can we close 
our ears to the fact that this final chorus of M. 
Weyse’s ‘ Lovsang,’ like the first, is remorselessly 
written for the voices, the leading part touching 
perpetually the upper a aforesaid, and the contralio 
and tenor having allotted to them uncouth in- 
tervals which, when mastered, it must be difficult 
to reach in tune, amid all the distractions of con- 
tending voices and orchestra. On the whole, M. 
Weyse may be the great sacred composer which his 
enthusiastic countryman describes him, but it cannot 
be inferred from the work before us. 





Messrs. Phillips and Leo’s Entertainments.—About 
a month since (Athen. No. 842), in noticing the 
Concerts of the Season, we adverted to Mr. Leo's 
Hebrew Entertainments. He has now joined com- 
pany with Mr. H. Phillips, and we were present, afew 
days since, at a rehearsal, in which these gentlemen, 
assisted by Miss Lucombe and Miss Leo, went through 
the compositions about to be presented to the public, 
as the “sacred and traditional’? melodies of the 
Ilebrews—given, we were explicitly assured, with the 
original harmonies, two thousand years old, and still 
in universal acceptance among the scattered children 
of Israel, “ from China to Peru.” The first part of 
the entertainment was sacred; and the specimens 
were well performed. In a Recitative, accompanied 
by voices without words, Mr. II. Phillips, who de- 
claimed the sacred text, indulged in some graces, so 
closely resembling those of Braham in their manner 
of application and execution, that, we presume, they 
may be accepted as synagogue flourishes. An ancient 
Chant was curious, and reminded us of some of the 
tones of the Romish Church; and the melody of the 
hymn intoned over the dying by the Rabbis, who in- 
crease the force of their voices as the last moment 
draws ‘near, under the idea that the spirit is wafted 
from earth on the sacred strain, bore a stamp of 
strange antiquity. Ofthe date of other more regular 
pieces, professedly as ancient, we were less satisfied 
—still less with that of the harmonies to the music, 








which seemed to us as smoothly modern as if belong- 


ing to the least characteristic glee in the ‘ Convito’; 
Mr. Leo’s tenor solo, ‘ Captives, by proud Euphrates’ 
stream,’ too, is certainly more symmetrical than many 
airs nota fifth part so old as it is professed to be ; those, 
for instance, by Salvator Rosa. For the authenticity 
of the second act, which wound up with a * Trink 
Leid’ (!) and Chorus, we suspect few would be found 
adventurous enough to vouch, The whole entertain- 
ment, however, bids fair to be popular in the present 
state of wide-spreading curiosity with respect to Sa- 
cred Art. Upon its value, deeper musical antiquarians 
than ourselves must decide. There is no question, 


however, but that the English text which has been 
arranged to this Hebrew music is wholly unworthy 
of it. 





MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Jan. 8.—A commu- 
nication was received from M. Melloni, being the 
analysis of a new paper on the solar rays, read by 
that gentleman before the Academy of Sciences of 
Naples..—Another communication was also received 
from M, Melloni, announcing that the boring for an 
artesian well under the volcano earth in the garden 
of the royal palace at Naples has commenced.—A 
paper, by M. Frangois, on the lights of lighthouses, 
was then read. This gentleman has succeeded in 
manufacturing lenses of greater power and magnitude 
than any hitherto made. In an experiment made at 
the Observatory at Paris, it was proved that a re- 
volving lamp of four wicks gave a light equal to that 
of 140 Carcel lamps. The quantity of oil used per 
hour was 700 grammes (about a pound and a half), 
whereas the consumption of a single Carcel lamp is 
estimated at forty-two grammes.—The next paper 
read was a communication from M. Lefort on the 
artesian well at Grenelle. It is pretty generally 
known that the water from this well is now, with 
occasional exceptions, clear and limpid. By an in- 
genious mechanical arrangement, the sand, which is 
thrown up with the water, is prevented from entering 
the conduit pipes, but the cause of this derangement 
of the limpidity of the water was not ascertained. 
M. Lefort was resolved to discover whether some of 
the periods at which the changes occurred coincided 
with the slight shocks of earthquake which had been 
experienced in Normandy and Brittany. For this 
purpose he compared the register of the action of the 
well, of which he has the superintendence, with the 
accounts of these earthquakes. In the register of the 
service of the well, for the 25th of the last month, is 
the following:—* The water having brought up a 
large quantity of mud and sand during the night of 
the 23rd, the apparatus for correcting this derange- 
ment was put into operation, and the water became 
clear.” Since then, M. Lefort has watched the 
journals, and found that a shock of earthquake was 
felt at Cherbourg and St. Malo onthe 22nd ult. As 
this is the only instance of earthquake that has oc- 
curred corresponding with any recorded derangement 
of the water, M. Lefort abstains from regarding 
the cause as proved, but he has very properly 
called attention to the fact.—A work by M. Fuster 
on the Climate of France, and the changes that it 
has undergone, was laid before the Academy. M. 
Fuster states that Gaul, under Julius Cesar, had a 
very rigorous climate. The winters were very severe, 
and of long duration, and the frost so hard that the 
navigable rivers, including even the rapid Rhone, 
were frozen hard. The winters sometimes lasted 
from October to April, when heavy rains accompa- 
nied by tempests came on. In the time of Julian 
the climate had undergone an extraordinary change ; 
and when the Franks became masters of Gaul, in 
the 5th century of our era, the climate was still 
milder, and the vine, which was unknown under 
Julius Cesar, was flourishing even in the most 
northern parts of the country. The ninth century, 
says M, Fuster, marked the limits of the change, but 
the climate remained unaltered to the 12th century. 
At that time the winters consisted chiefly of rainy 
weather and storms, and vines grew and flourished 
in all the northern parts of the territory. The harvest 
in the north commenced at the end of July, and the 
vintage at the end of September. 

The British Museum.—Several valuable additions 
have recently been made to the Print-room. Amongst 
the new collection are 20 volumes of engravings, 


by Raphael Morghen, purchased at a cost of 1,500/, 
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There has also been added a very unique collection 
of the landscape engravings by the English engraver 
Middiman. The Parliamentary return estimates the 
annual charge for this noble institution, to Lady 
Day next, at 34,9757. The following is the number 
of persons who have visited the institution for the 
last six years :—From Christmas 1836, to Christmas 
1837, the number was 321,151; from Christmas 
1837, to Christmas 1838, the number was 266,008 ; 
to 1839, 280,850; to 1840, 247,929; to 1841, 19,374; 
and to Christmas 1842, 547,718. No fewer than 
5,627 visits by artists were made in the year 1842 
to the galleries of Sculpture, and 8,781 to the Print 
Room. The number of readers is 71,494. 
Paris, January 3, 1843. 

Whitefriars—In_ your valuable journal (or rather to us 
wanderers, invaluable, for go where we will we find it,) I ob- 
serve acritique on a work entitled ‘ Whitefriars,’ &c., the 
authorship of which you seem to impute to Mr. Ainsworth, 
even while distinguishing its characteristics in a manner 
which your readers will doubtless deem rather complimen- 
tary to the real author than just to the supposed one. In 
fairness to Mr. Ainsworth, and to the public, will you allow 
me to assure you, and, through you, *‘ all whom it may con- 
cern,” that ‘ Whitefriars’ is not written by that gentleman. 

Iam, Xe. Tuk AUTHOR OF * WHITEFRIARS.” 
—We have received a like assurance from Mr. Ains- 
worth. Ours was but a speculative guess, and we 
inclined, as the reader will remember, to fix the 
parentage on the author of ‘Shakspeare and his 
Friends.’ 

Volcanic Eruption at the Sandwich Islands.—The 
following is an extract from a letter from the Rey. 
Titus Coan, dated Hilo (Sandwich Islands), May 16, 
1845 :—* You have heard of the great volcanic erup- 
tion near our station in 1840, Another scene of a 
similar kind has recently taken place about the sane 
distance from us, but in a different direction, and 
directly in the rear of our station. On the 10th of 
January of the present year, just at the dawn of day, 
we discovered a rapid disgorgement of liquid fire from 
near the summit of Manna Loa, at an elevation of 
14,000 feet above the sea. ‘This eruption increased 
from day to day for several weeks, pouring out vast 
floods of fiery lava, which spread down the side of 
the mountain, and flowed off in broad and burning 
rivers. This spectacle continued from week to week 
without any abatement, till the molten flood had 
progressed twenty or thirty miles down the side of 
the mountain, and across a high plain which stretches 
between the bases of Manna Loa and Manna Kea. 
It was not till after many weeks that I was able to 
visit this scene of terror and of sublimity. At length, 
in company with Mr. Paris, I made the attempt. 
We penetrated through a deep forest, stretching 
between Hilo and the mountain, and reached the 
molten stream as it flowed over those vast and high 
regions lying at the base of the mountain. Herewe 
were able to approach the fiery stream and dip up 
and cool its burning fluid, as we would approach the 
banks of a river and take of its waters. From this 
we followed the stream to the top of the mountain, 
and found its source in a vast crater, amidst the eter- 
nal snows of those wild and desolated regions.” 

A Life-preserving Cofin!—The American papers 
mention that “ one of the most remarkable specimens 
of mechanical ingenuity exhibited at the American 
Institute, was a life-preserving coffin! The object 
of this new coffin is to prevent the hazard of burying 
a person alive ; and for this purpose the coffin is fitted 
with springs and levers inside, which, on the slightest 
motion of the person within, will instantly throw up 
the coffin-lid.” Will it also throw up the six feet of 
solid earth above the lid ? 

Melting of a Watch in the Pocket of a Man struck 
by Lightning, without his being injured.—During a 
violent thunder-storm, a fishing-boat, belonging to 
Midyell, in the Shetland Islands, was struck by 
lightning. The electric fluid came down the mast, 
which it tore into shivers, and melted a watch in the 
pocket of a man who was sitting close by the side of 
the mast, without injuring him. Not only was the 
man altogether unhurt, but his clothes also were un- 
injured ; and he was not aware of what had taken 
place, until, on taking; out his watch, he found it all 
fused into one mass.—Jameson’s Journal. 





To CorresponpENTs.—An Amateur—S. S. P. L.—To 8. W. 
—C. J. C.—received. 


J. W.—All we know will be found in No. 820. 





NEW COLLEGE and SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 
Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, § Longmans. 





1. THE UNIVERSAL CLASS-BOOK: a 
New Series of Reading Lessons for Every Day in the Year. 
By S. MAUNDER, Author of * The Treasury of Knowledge. 


2. AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the 
GREEK LANGUAGE. By De. RAPHAEL KOBNES, Co- 

Rector of the Lyceum at Hanover. Translated b: by . H 

MILLARD, St. John" s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 


ELEMENTS of NATURAL HISTORY, 
for the use of Schools and Young Persons : comprising the 
Principles of Classification, interspersed with amusing and 
ey arisinal Accounts of the most remarkable Ani- 
mals. Mrs. LEE (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), Author 
of * Taxidermy,’ &c. 12mo. with Woodcuts. (Nearly ready. 


ELEMENTS of ARITH METIC and AL- 
GEBRA. By W. SCOTT, M.A. & F.R.S. Second Mathema- 
tical Profe: ~ at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Being Vol. 1. of the Sandhurst Course of a 8vo. 
aia Nearly ready. 

5. ARITHMETICAL QU 'ESTIONS: com- 
rising a Systematic Course of Mental Arithmetic. By W. 

I‘LEOD, Master of the Village or Model School, and Master 

of Method, Normal School, Battersea. Part’ I.— Whole 


Numbers. 

6. FIRST STEPS to LATIN WRITING: 
fptends sd as a Practical Mlustration of the Latin Accidence- 
By G. F. GRAHAM. 2nd edit. enlarged and improved, aw 1 


7. A TREATISE on the MECHANIC AL 
PRINCIPLES of ENGINEERING 208 are ig TECTURE, 
By the Rev, HENRY MOSELEY, M.A Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and oon in Kutt: 's Sod London. 
Svo. with many Woodcuts and Diagrams, 24s. 


. LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTION- 
ARY—Barker’s Abridgement. A new edition, revised and 
corrected throughout. By J. CAUVIN -A.and Ph.D. of 
the University of Gottingen, Assistant "Editor _ Brande’s 
Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art.’ 8vo, 12s. 


9. THUCYDIDES’ HISTORY of the PE- 
LOPONNESIAN WAR. A New Recension of the Text, with 
a carefully amondee ren tuation; and one Notes. By 
the Rev. 3. Ae MFIELD, D.D. ES 2 vols. 8vo. 
Maps and Pans, 1 * 18s. 


10. A GREEK GRADUS; or, a Greek, Latin, 
and English Prosodial Lexicon: with the » Quantity 0  - 
Syllables verified by Authorities. By the late I 
BRASSE. To which is added, a Synopsis of the Greek Pd 
tres, by the Rev. J. R. Major, D. +o 2nd edition, revised by 


Rev. F. E. J. Valpy, M.A. 8vo. 
11. A LEXICON of the GREEK LAN- 
GUAGE, for the use of Colleges and Schools. By the Rev. 
GILES, LL.D., late Fellow = C.C, College, Oxon. 
Jad. gaition. with corrections, 8vo. 1/. 
The English-Greek part pA. 7s. Gd. 


2. A “GUIDE to the READING of the 
GREEK TRAGEDIANS; being a series of Articles on the 
Greek Drama, Greek Metres, — Canons _of Criticism. 
Collected and arranged by the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, D.D. 
Head Master of King’ s College, London, 2nd edit. 9s. 


13. HERODOTUS’ HISTORY of the PER- 
SIAN WARS. With English Netew, Examination Questions, 
and Indices. By the Rev. C. W. Stocker, D.D. 2nd edit. 
revised and improved, 2 vols. ‘post 8vo. 188. 

GEOGRA- 


14. AN ATLAS of MODERN 
PHY; consisting of 23 ontoured i Maps, = with Index of nearly 
Ten Thousand Places. By Sh EL BUTLER, D.D., late 

Lord Rishop of anon halted by the Author's Son, 


New edition, 8vo. a 
By ‘the same Author, 
AN ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRA- 


PHY ; with Index of about 4000 Names. 8vo, 12s, 


THE ANCIENT and MODERN ATLAS. 


4to. 24s. 


A SKETCH of MODERN and ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY. New pGitien, revised by the Author's Son. 
8vo. 9s. boards ; 10s. 6d. bound. 


15. A COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN and 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By_the Rev. J. E. 
RIDDLE, M.A. 3rd edition, 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth 
Separately, English-Latin, 10s. 6d. ; Latin-English, 2is. 


THE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S ENGLISH- 
LATIN and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 3rd edition, 
square 12mo. 12s. bound 
Separately, English-Latin, 5s. 6d.; Latin-English, 7s. 


16. HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS, for the Use of Young People; with a Selec- 
tion of British and General Biography. By R. MANGNALL. 
New edition, with the Author's last Corrections and Addi- 
tions, and pon very considerable recent Improvements, 
12mo. 4s. 6¢ 


17. AN INTRODUCTION to the COMPO- 
SITION of LATIN VERSE; containing Rules and Exer- 
cises intended to illustrate the Manners, Customs, and Opi- 
nions, mentioned by the Roman Poets, and to render fami- 

liar the principal iasome. of the Latin Language. By CHRIS- 

T ‘OPHIE R RAPIER, A.B. 2nd edition, revise by HOMAS 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


18. MESSRS. LONGMAN & Co.’s ANNUAL 
SCHOOL CATALOGUE for 1814; with Announcements of 
important New Works. 4to. Gratis. 


13, Great Marlborough-street, 
R. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
To be bad of all Booksellers. 


1. MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the 
QUEENS of ENGLAND. New and Revised Edition, 6 vols, 


2. LETTERS of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, 


2 vols. 


3. BURKE'S HIST R 
GENTRY, Part 2. 10s. 6d ORE of te LANES 


4, SECRET MEMOIRS ofthe IRISH UNION, 


1 vol. 285. Portraits. 12s. 


5. COL. DAVIDSON'S TRAVELS in INDIA, 


2 vols, 


6. HOODS WHIMSICALITIES. 


Numerous Illustrations. 
7. THE LIGHT DRAGOON. 


of ‘ The Subaltern.’ 2 vols. 


8. DIARY of KING CHARLES THE 
SECOND’S TIMES. 2 vols. 


9. SIR EDWARD BELCHER'’S VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD, 1836-42. 2vols. 40 Illustrations, 


10. MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY. 5 vols, 


(Fol. 6 ts in the press.) 

11. MEMOIRS 
MONS. 1 vol. 

12. DR.CROLY’S HISTORY of GEORGE IY, 
2 vols. 

13. MEMOIRS of the QUEENS of FRANCE, 
2 vols. 

14, CAPT. BINGHAM’S WAR in CHINA, 
2 vols. 

15. THE LITERARY LADIES of ENG. 
LAND. 2 vols. 

16. NIMROD ABROAD. 

17. FREDERICK THE GREAT, HIs 
COURT AND TIMES, Vols. 3and 4, completing the Work, 

18. SEVIGNE AND HER  CONTEM. 
PORARIES. 2 vols. 

19. VIGNE’S KASHMERE, 

JAUB, &c. 2 vols. 28s. 


20. MR. AINSWORTH’S WINDSOR 
CASTLE; an Historical Pomanee. 1 vol. with 110 Illustrations 
by G. Cruikshank, &c. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


2 vols, 


By the Author 


of the HOUSE of COM. 


2 vols. 12s, 


THE PUN. 





Just published, 
BNeexxxit, aol FOREIGN REVIEW, 


Contents: 

. Critics and co riticism in France. 

. Arnold's Lectures—The Church and State. 
The Musical Antiquarian Society. 
The Principles of Tarifts ap lied. 
ore Diplomacy of Louis 
The Oxford C oe dag nt SI 
The Oregon Territory. 
8. Laing’s Notes of a paavalier. 

pal of the Un 
10. Note on the Law of Debtor and Credito: 
I. Postectipt on the Oregon Territory Question—The Presi- 
dent's Message. 
London: i. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
HE FOREIGN and COLONIAL QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW, No. 5, published January |st, contains; 

1. Recent Writers on Dante. 10. Unpublished MS. of Dante 
2. Italian Romances. in the British Museum, 
3. History of Pope Leo XII. ll. Ancient Letter on Mary, 
4. Travels in the Caucasus. Queen of Scots, from the 





SNPS ERY ™ 
















5. Hayti. é emish. _ é 
6. Arnold of Brescia. — 12. The Westminster Review 
7. Tennyson, Browning, and on Faust. 
arston. 13. Cortes. 

8. Causes of Distress —Syste-| 14. Notices of New Publications 

matic Colonization. —Foreign Correspondence, 
9.Commercial Policy of the &e. 

Peel Government, 

London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 

& Bradfute. Dublin: J. Cummi ring. 


Just published, price 6s. ce xX 
Tes DUBLIN BEvE EW, No. XXX 
Contents: 

. Archbishop Whately’ . Petition. 

The Scottish Schism. 

The Grievances of Ireland. 

The Ursuline and Presentation Orders — Miss Nano 


Nagle. 
Life of Gerald Griffin. 
Mason's Life of Cahep Bedell. 
History of St. Andrew k cae . 
O'Connell and Brougham : Irish Agitation and French 
Revolution, 


Edinburgh: Bell 





ART. 


Ancient and Modern Catholicity. 
Dickens* Christmas Carol, 
ew Novels. 
12, Newman's Sermons. 
London: published by Gc, Dolman, 61. New Bond-street: 
Booker & Co. Liverpool ; J. ( Dublin; T n; Tait, Edinburgh 


she CHRISTIAN’S MONTHLY MAGA 

ZINE and UNIVERSAL REVIEW, No. L., price 2s. 64 
was published on the Ist of January ; containing—Secret His 
tory of Tractarianism—Divine Sanctions of the Reformation- 
Examination of Dr. Pusey’s Sermon on the Eucharist—Lay- 
Clerical Agency—State of the Church—Tractarian Journa’ ism— 
ontis a We number of reviews on all subjects. 

Christian’s Monthly takes a high stand on anti-trac- 

oan ‘principles as a literary, artistical, and critical, as well a 
biblical, ecclesiastical, and educational publication. ‘There is 
firmness and ability in this new periodical, and we heartily wis 
it success. "— Oxford Herald, 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and, by order, of 0 
bookseller. 


BFS guge peer 














Erratum—in p. 34, col. 3, 1.26, for Zalibela read Lalibela. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 
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—_— i da is published, price 7. 
FIFTH BBTON at ‘the LAWS of HAR- 
MONIOUS COLOURING. which is now added, 
AN ATTEMPT TO DEFINE ASTHET ICAL TASTE. 
R. HAY, House Painter, Béinbons 
he "Netural Principles and Anslegy of Bs Harmony 
of Form, and Proportion ; or, the Geometric sciks of Beauty 


Analyzed W. S. Orr & Co.; and Edinburgh, Fraser & Co. 
Just published, 
EALE'S QUARTERLY PAPERS on 
ARCHITECTORE, P PART LL., containing 24 Plates, 
loured, price 7: 
ai an oS QUARTERLY PAPERS on EN- 
GINEERING, PART IL., containing 10 large Plates, 7s. 6d. 


Phe 
Author 0} a 





is day, i in 3 3 vols. pos post evo. cloth, 


HE HERETIC. Translated from the Russian 
of Lajetchnikoff, by THOMAS B. SHAW, B.A., Cam- 


bridge, and Adjunct Professor of English Literature in the Im- 


poral Lyceum of Tsfrko 6. 
illiam Blackwood & Sons, burgh and Pall Mall, London. 


This day is ppenmened. refed and greatly 1) a New 
dition, in PE - 8v0. price 7/. 15s. of 
ISTORY OF EUROPE during the French 
Revolution. By ARCHIBALD AL ISON, F.R.S. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

*,* This Edition has been carefully revised and corrected; 
great additions have been made, drawn from original sources, 
referring especially to the ‘tatespel history of the Revolution; 
biographical notices of all the leading characters; and a new 
chapter introduced on the South American Revolution. 











rts of these works form each one volume 
on tech with, numerous fine Illustrations, of entirely new and 
(eortant subject matter. Price, elegant, in half morocco gilt, 
price 44s. each volume.—59. High ‘Holborn. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
SCHOOL EDITION. 
n2 thick vols. bound; together or separate, 
HE. "HIST ORY of SCOTLAND, from the 
T earliest fesse to 1745-46, a, contained | » THER. 
“= Sik WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh. 


PAYNE *s POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 5TH THOUSAND. 
Just published, price a, AJ Sw edition, corrected and 


of 
quart POETRY T ‘OR CHILDREN ; with 
t Not 
brief Explana’ ty JOSEPH PAYNE. i - 

“ t selection ‘estmins er CTIEW 
Be FS "Spectator. —‘ Rich selection.’ .. * Congrega- 
tional Mag. —‘Judicious selection.” Metropolitan.—“ Nice little 
book.””— Tait. 


London : Relfe & Fletcher, 17, Cornhill. 
Chart. and Tables, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 











In 1 vol. 8vo. with Map 
ELAND BE ‘FORE AND AFTER THE 
UNION. Being acomplete Exposition and Refutation of 

the Calumnies against om = a Developement—Political, 

Ecclesiastical, and Statist the Past and ppooene State of 

Ireland. MONTC OMERY MAR 
Author o eT fhe History of the British ‘ ‘olonies.’ &e, 

London: Wm. § r & Co. Paternoster-row; and Ridgway 

& Son, Piccadilly. 

CHAMBERS’ JOURNAL—NEW as 
On the 6th January, 1844, price Three Halfpence. No. 7 
CHAMBERS” EDINBURGH. JOURNAL, 
To be continued Weekly, each Number containing six- 
teen pages of Amusing Literature, in the form of Moral and 

Familiar Essays, Notices of Inventions and Discoveries, Tales, 

Sketches of Remarkable or Exemplary Characters, and other 

Papers of an Entertaining or Instructive kind 

*,* The First Series, complete in 12 vols., “will continue on 

Sale. either in Sets, here  B., as. cloth, lettered, or separate 

, or Part s hereto 
"Lene Wim =. §. 0 r& Co.; ‘and sold by all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders in Town ‘and Country. 








Just published, in 8vo. price 1 t - 
LETTER to the Very Rev. G. Cc ti ANDLER, 
D.C.L., Dean of C! hichester, and Rector of All Souls, 
Langham Place, &c. &c., containing some remarks on his Ser- 
mon, preached in the Cathedral Church of Chichester, on 
Sunday, October 15th, 1843, “on the occasion of publicly receiv- 
ing into the Chure 
“a, CONVERT FROM THE CHURCH OF ROME,” 
M. A. TIERNEY, F.R.S. F.S.A, 
wales “eC on: C. Dolman, 61, New an 
Published the Ist of every month, pric = 
HE LONDON PHYSIOLOGICAL. JOUR- 
NAL; or, Monthly Missoscopical Record, which is de- 
voted entirely to papers on the Microscopical Investigation of 
Animal and Vegetable Structure, the Infusoria, &c., and to all 
Microscopical matters. Edited by S. J. GOODFELLOW, M.D. 
cagueer on Physiology, and E. z Ob JEKETT, F. L.S. Lecturer 
tany. 





John Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 
METROPOLITAN DESTITUTION, 


HE PROVIDENT PHILANTHROPIST.— 
This Publication has been established with a view to 
moting a “Union for BengvoLence”™ now that the Pu bic 
Feeling is disposed to Provide for the most efficient Reliefof Me- 
tropolitan Destitulion, and relatively therewith to create a similar 
sympathy with the Destitution of the Country at large. ‘This is 
mere particularly needful in the present Patio of confusion 
of ideas, obstructing and suspending the blic Disposition to 

Ceart-cnition FOS Philanthropy. 
Price 7¢., with a Stamp for Postin, 
e Third Newher of this W eekly Paper is published this 
ey (Saturday 20th January). 
Copies may be had at 6, Great Terestile, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, 
and of all Newsvenders and Booksellers. 


BISHOP JEBB’S PASTORAL INSTRUCTIONS. 
In a few days ba 2 be published. in deodecimo, price 6s. cloth 


ASTORAT” INSTRUCTIONS on the CITA- 
ACTER and PRINCIPLES of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND. tm from his former r Publications. 
Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert. and Aghadoe 
.ondon : Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 


x" cea sn S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE Press, nearly ready 
Tre ‘SECOND. In vol, post sro 


RELAND AND ITS RULERS SINGH ‘1899, 
*s* A Second oe of Part I. is now ready, 
vols. post 8v . 
CARDIN. AL DE RE TZ. 
A Literary Curiosity. Rythe Authors of * The Maid’s Husband,” 
e Smiths,’ &c. 
meine WORK — SPAIN. 
In 2 vols. post 
WANDERINGS IN SPAIN IN 1843. 
Part II., price One Shilling, on the Ist of Februar: » 
stiies CiIRO NICLES OF THE BASTILE. 
ition to the t t Ss 
evtitorate plana te Base wali earen, ©? Cribshank 
™ for is published, in 2 vols. 
AMES OF THE HILL. 
A Tale of the Troubles in Scotland, a.p, 1630, 














Now ready, large 4to. price 12s. printed on tinted papers, and 
bound ina rich Arabesque Pattern of Colours and Gold, 
HE COMIC ALBUM for 1844: a Book for 

Every Table; consisting of Prose and Verse ¢ ‘ontributions 
by Gilbert A. A’ Beck kett, Laman Blanchard, F. bayley, 
guise of the ‘ New Tale of a Tub ;’ Bon Gaultier Joyce Jocund, 

P. Palmer, Albert Smith, and the Author of the Comic Eng- 
lish and the Comic Latin Grammars. With One Hundred and 

Fifty Grotesque —~ om by Cham, Alfred Crowquill, 

Grandville, Hine, and 

Wm. S. Orr. & Co. Paternoster-row. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE, 
Now complete, in three large volumes, price 4 
INKLES’ CATHEDRALS of EN GLAND 
and WALES; containing One Hundred and Eighty 
Views, Architectural and Picturesque, Plans, Elevations, &e. : 
with Historical and Descriptive Illustrations, and an Essay on 
the Architectural Peculiarities of the various palidings. 
A few copies, India Proofs, remain, pri 
*.* The Third Volume may still be had aoomaaie, price 
2is. in 8vo. and 42s, in 4to. 

** Surely such an illustration of some of the noblest monuments 
of human invention and skill must command unbounded 
patronage.” pelle Review 

). Bogue tate? ilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 





New Burlington- street, Jan. 20, 1844, 
EW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
By MR. BENTLEY. 

1. MEMOIRS of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. By L. STAN- 
HOPE F. BUCKINGHAM, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
now first engraved from the Originals in possession of his 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire and the British Museum, 

2. THE ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY AND HIS 
FRIEND JACK JOHNSON. o, ALBERT SMITH, Ese 
Author of * The Wassail Bowl,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations by Leec h. 

. MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ST. 
VINCENT, G.C.B. &c. With the Correspondence with 
Lord Nelson and other Distinguished Personages. No 
first published from the Original MSS. By TEDEDLATI 
STEPHENS TUCKER, Esq. 2 vols. 8ve. with Portraits, &e. 
= ABELLA STUART: a Romance. By G. P.R. JAMES 

Esq... Author of ‘Darnley,’ *De L'Orme,’ ‘ The False 
Heir,’ &ec. 3 vols. 
5. HISTORY of the CONQUEST of MEXICO: with the 
ote of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés, and a_Prelimi- 
v Vi ba : of the Ancient Mexican Civilization. By W. H. 
PRESC ''T, Esq., Author of ‘ The History of the Reign of 
Ferdinandaid Isabella,’ &c. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and 
aps 

. CIIRONICLES OF GRETNA GREEN. By PETER OR- 
LANDO HUTCHINSON, 2 vols. post 8vo. 

. LETTERS of WORACE WALPOLE, Eart or Orronn, 
to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Re sident at the Court of 
Florence, from the year 1769 to 17 85. Now rirst Pur. 
LISHED FROM THE ORIGINAL. MSS. (Conelwiing Series.) 
2 vols. svo. with Portraits from Original Paintings, &e. 

8. THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE: a Novel. By HENRY 
CURLING, Esq. 3 vols, 

9. GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
with MEMOIRS and NOTES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, 
Esq., Author of ‘Memoirs of the Court of England,’ 4 vols. 
8vo. with Portraits. 

*e* The first two volumes, or the last two volumes, may be had sepa- 

rately, to complete sets. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in ey to Her Majesty.) 
Burlington- street, Jan. 20, 
R. BENTLEY. WILL PUBLISH DURING 
THE PRESENT MONTH THE FOLLOWING 
NEW WORKS. 





1. 
THE LATE THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ, 

2 vols. post 8ve. with a Portrait from an Original Miniature, 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE LATE THOMAS 
HAYNES BAYLY, Esq. Now First Collected, including all 
als is re WH a and Ballads. With a MEMOIR. Edited 


Tn 3 vols. ‘post 
TITE PRATRIE-BIRD. shy the ae “CHARLES AU GUS- 
TUS MURRAY, Author of * Travels in North America.” 


3. 
PROPERTY HAS ITS ovr Lee 4 WELL AS ITS RIGHTS. 


et 8 
TUE “ MONSTER” MISE RY OF ‘IRELAND: a Practical 
Treatise on the RELATION of LANDLORD and TENANT. 
With Suggestions for legislative Measures, aud the Manage- 
ment of Landed Property; the result of above thirty y years’ 
experience and study of the subject. By JOHN WIGGINS, 
*.G.8., English Agent to Estates inthe North and South 

or reland. A 


THE CROCK OF GOLD: a Rurat Nover. Py MARTIN 


FARQUHAR TUPPER, Esq. 3 futher of ‘Proverbial Phi- 
losophy,’ * An Author's Mind,’ 


5. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE WHITE MASK: an Plistorical Romance of the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Mrs. THOMSON, Author of ‘ Widows 
and Widowers,’‘ Ragland Castle,’&c. 


6. 
Tn 1 vol. post 8vo. 
CONFESSIONS OF A WIITEPOOT. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





A NEW IRISH 1 NOVEL. 
Now sy - a Frontispiece, 
HE IRIS CO UETTE; 


A! OVEL. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street ; 
And John Cumming, Dublin. 








ors he nn ee — | enaeees 


1 8vo. pri 
HE LIFE 4 TIMES. of ST. BERNARD, 
translated from the German of Dr. AUGU STUS 
NEANDER, Erofesser of Trcic ony in the University of Berlin. 
MATILDA WRENCH. 
Rivingtons, St. saa 8 C ek, and Waterloo-place. 


In small 8vo. price 6s. the 3rd edition of 
COMPARATIVE VIEW of the CHURCHES 
of ENGLAND and ROME. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing Notes on Church ony ae ie the Character of Schism, and 
the Rock on which our Saviour declared that he would build 
his Church. By HER RBERT ! MAR SH, D.D. 
e Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
Rivingtons, St at. Paul’ s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
NEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY, 
In 8vo. price 12s. the Second and Concluding Volume 
HE HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN RE. 
LIGION and CHURCH Goats the THREE FIRST 
CE NTURIES. By Dr. AU GUSTUS NEANDER. 
Containing the History of Christian Sects and Rictiies and 
an Account of the Chief Fathers of the Chu 
‘Translated from the German, by HE? NRY. JOHN ROSE, B.D. 
Rector of Houghton Conquest. and late Fellow of St. John’s 
ollege, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul" s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had a ang J > moe of the First Volume, 
price 10s. 











1 small &vo. price 4s. 
DAY in the SANCTU ARY: with an In- 
troductory Treatise on HYMNOLOGY. 
pq the Kev. ROBERT WILSON EVANS, B.D. 
Vicar a leversham, and late Fellow of Tint College, 
tambridge; Author of ‘‘The Rectory of Valehea 
Rivinstens st Paul's Churchyard, an he 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
___ The Bishopric of Souls. 2nd edition. 6s. 


“BP. MANT'S ne a Al THE A art gg BOOK. 
In 4to. price 1. e@ Sth editic 
NE BOOK of COMMON Pr R nay ER, and 
ADMINISTRATION of the SACRAMENTS. With 
NOTES, Prac ont and atletori cal, from approved Writers of the 
Church of E me and. Selected and prraase = by the 
Right Rev. hc HARD MAN, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of pane and HY A. 

*,* This edition of the ever Book is edited upon the plan of 
Ddyly and Mant's femily Bible, issued by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Know edge. It is printed uniformly with, 
and forms a suitable Companion to, that work. The Canons 
ont onstitutions Ecclesiastical are introduced into the present 
edition, 

—Eeastons § St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- place. 


n 12mo price 5s. 6d. the 2nd edition of 
FAMILY Rh ADINGS from the GOSPEL of 
ST. JONN; adapted pine to the Use “ Teachers in Sun- 
rE Schools. yy the Kev. JAMES SLADE -A. 
ar of Betton, and Canon of C ester 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Chure nyard. and Wolerine. place. 
Mf whom may be had, by the same Author 
1A System of Family Prayer for each ‘Morning 
and Evening of the Week. 2nd edition. In 12mo. price 2s. 6d. 
. A Fifth Volume of Plain Parochial Sermons. 
12mo., 6s. 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND CONFUTED, 
Just ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 


HE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 
IN ITS EPISCOPACY. 
With an Essay on Unity, and Counsel for the Feetent Times. 
By the Autbor of‘ DOCTOR HOOKWELIL 

“God forbid that those rosy plants of Catholic doc ‘trine should 
be Welds into thistles and thorns.” — Vincent of Liri 
oe © only protest this, that we are perfect Catholics.” *— Bishop 

all. 





























Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. y 
yurTTs AKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS 
PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS relating to NATURAL 
PiuiLosort Ht Illustrated with Platesand Woodcuts. 18mo, 
price % 


Natural Philosophy 
Astronomy 





Hydrodynamics Optics | 
Mecha : Poeumatics 
Chemistry Electricity 

-B. C. Dre should be taken to order Wnittarer’s IMproveo 
Epitions of the Cargcuisms and Histortes, as from their 
universal popularity, unprincipled attempts have been made to 
substitute works aa somewhat similar appearance. Messrs, 
Whittaker & Co. having expended very large sums upon the 
purchase of the copyrights, and having by the successive la- 
bours of numerous eminent writers perfected the various hooks 
to the very latest state of science and peo and rendered 
hem, by copious additions, as complete as elementary works 
can be, are determined to protect their property, and at the 
same time to prevent the public from being imposed upon by 
spurious imitations. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. London. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
UTTERS GRADATIONS in READING 


and SPELLING, upon an entirely new and original pian. 
by which dissyllables are rendered as easy a8 monosyllables; 
with numerous entertaining and instructive reading Lessons in 
«ts and verse. 25th edition, 

Butter’s Gradual Primer, with engravings. 17th 
edition, fd, 5 : 

3. Butter’s Etymological Spelling Book, and Ex- 
positor; an introduction to the s; pelling, pronunciation, and 
a ofthe English language. 6th edition, Is. 6d. bound. 

. Butter’s Tangible Arithmetic and Geometry ; 

an sas and effectual Method of teaching Addition, Subtraction, 

xe., and Fractions; also the Formation of Squares, Cu 
Prisms, Pyramids, and an endless variety of Buildings; illus 
trated by cuts and a box of cubes, forming a permanent fund of 
amusement and instruc sen. Price, the book only is.; or. with 
96 Cedar cubes, 5s. ; with 144 do., 6s. 6d.; with 144 larger Maho- 
gany Cubes, 10s. 

Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Longman & 
Co. 5 ton & Co., London ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh, 
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On January the sth, 1844, was ‘published, handsomely printed in 
demy 8vo. Part the First,price 12s. | 
PECIES FILICUM; or, a Synopsis of all 
known Ferns. This first Part contains Gleicheniacee ; 
Polypodiacee, in part ; and Plates I. to . 
By Sir WM. JACKSON HOOKER, K.H. LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 
Vice-President of the Linnzan Society, 
and Director of the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew. 
It is intended to publish PART THE Seconp on the Ist March, 


4. 
London: William Pamplin, 45, Frith-street, Soho-square. 


TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 


PANY, (constituted by Act of Parliament,) 32, Lombard- 
st 





reet. ss 
The extensive business conducted by this Company places it 
smons the first institutions in the kingdom for the assurance of 
ives, 
The assurances proposed to the Company during the 
year just concluded amounted to 


ee es se oe oe oe £418,000 
Of which the Directors thought it their duty to reject 


70,000 


Policies issued to the extent Of «- s+ «+ oe e+ se £348,000 
Being upwards of one-third of a million, and adding nearly 
11,000/. per annum to the Company's revenue. | wv 

There are various inducements to assurers in this Company 
arising from the security which the Company. affords—its equi- 
table rates and its characteristic principle of liberality, whether 
in the settlement of claims or facilities to assurers. A distin- 
guishing feature is also to be found in the division of profits, by 
which it will be observed it confers peculiar advantages upon 
its policy holders, allowing them in the fullest degree the benefit 
of survivorship. Policies from this Company steadily continued 
thus increase very rapidly, holding out great inducements to the 
best class of lives to give it a preference. z 

policy opened in 1825 for 1,000/, has been in- : 
creased in 1840to s+ oe ee e+ es oe oe oe oe £1,337j108, 

A policy opened in 1826 for 1,000/, has been in- 
Creased im 1840 tO.. «2 oe se oe ce oe ee oe oe £1,287 108. 

Later policies in proportion. Another division takes place 
next year, and parties now assuring will participate. —_, 

Any other information to be obtained at the Company's office 
in London, 32, Lombardestreet; or at the head oflice in 


Edinburgh. fl 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
32, Lombard-street. PETER EWART, Resident Sec. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 4 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 76. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

Richard E, Arden, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
William Banbury, Esq. ‘Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. < 
Edward Bates, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. Sheriff 
‘Thomas Camplin, Esq. of London and Middlesex 
James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
J. Humphery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 

Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W . Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King's College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 

.ow Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/, the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of nearly 60,000/, per 
annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available. Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 





ompany. 
The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
atible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Yompany, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate andcertain bonus without risk,in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 

nnual Premium to Assure £100, 
Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 
20 £017 8 £0 19 | £1 1110 


BE. 2 207 
40 150 69 21410 
50 1M 1 19 10 4 011 
o !| 324 317 0 6 010. 

One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy for life, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. i 

In Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
as a provision for a family, when the least. present outlay is 
desirable, the varied end com rehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Otlicers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o'clock. 

EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 

A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


OTECTOR LIFE ASSOCIATION, 35, Old 


Jewry. 





_ Directors. 
Chairman—William Cripps, oe, M.P. 

- Deputy Chairman—Matthew Boulton Rennie, Esq. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Joshua Lockwood, Esq. 
William Blount, Esq. Henry Oxley, Esq. 

Jonathan Crocker, “a Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 

Robert Hughes Innes, x2 Geo. Richard Robinson, Esq. 
Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. Hon. J. Chetwynd Talbot,Q.C, 

Trustees. 
Thomas Devas, Esq. Nathaniel Gould, Esq. 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq. 
a Auditors. . 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. |. Frank Jellicoe, Esq. 
" John William Liddiard, Esq. 

The Directors of this Society continue to receive proposals 
for Assurance, both on the participating and non-participating 
plan, the rates of premium in either case being rather lower 
than those required by the older Establishments. 

They are also desirous of calling attention to the new mode 
of Assurance which they have instituted, and by which a person 
is enabled to provide a sum for his family in the event of his 
death, or to receive it himself on his attaining a given age. 

By this system an Assurer is placed in a position analogous 
to rson making deposits in a eerie ll Bank, with this very 
important difference, that in the event of early death, the family 
of the latter would receive back the sum deposited merely: 
whilst in the case of the Assurer they would be entitled to thirty 
or forty times the amount of it. 5 

Annual Premiums for the Assurance of 100/. with profits. 
Payable at 60, or at 
death, should that 

happen previously. 
» & 
9 


Age. For the whole Life. 





5 
1 
0 
1 
The Premiums on the non-participating scale are 4s. lower 
at each age than the above. 
pectuses containing a list of the Proprietors, with every 
information, may be had on application at the Society's Office, 
or of any of their Agents, 





ACHILLE BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 46, Moorgate-street. 
_ Loans granted to Policy Holders. 
Every description of Life Assurance may be effected, upon a 
gene oa scale of premium, either with or without participation 
D profits. 
ndowments for Children or Widows, and immediate or de- 
ferred Annuities, granted upon fair and equitable terms. = 
Loans may be obtained on personal or other security by indi- 
viduals Assuring their lives with this Association. 
Risks taken on the Lives of Master Mariners and Passengers 
by sea, either for the whole term of life, or for the voyage. 
:DWARD GILBERTSON, Secretary. 
Prospectuses, and every other information, may be obtained 
by applying at the Offices, 46, Moorgate-street, City. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bunk, London: empowered by 
special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict. cap.9. Capital 1.000,000/. 

The effect of an Assurance on a person's own life is to create 
at once a property in reversion, which can by no other means 
be realized. Take, for instance, the case of a person at the age 
of thirty, who by the payment of 52 3s. 4d. to the Britannia Life 
Assurance Company, can become at once possessed of a be- 
queathable property, amounting to 1000/., subject only to the 
condition of his continuing the same papmest quarterly during 
the remainder of his life,—a condition which may be fulfilled by 
the mere saving of EIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in his expendi- 
ture. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight degree of economy 
—such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience, he 
may at once realize a capital of 1000/., which he can bequeath 
or dispose of in any way he may think proper, 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to 
the mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained at the Office, 
or will be forwarded (post free) upon application. 

PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 

Directors attend daily at 2 o'clock, forthe dispatch of business. 


ESTITUTION IN THE METROPOLIS.— 

ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL for the DESTITUTE SICK 

and DISEASED,Gray’s-inn-road (late Greville-street); founded 
A.D. 1828. Patron—The QUEEN, 

This wy which is entirely devoted to destitution in its 
most appalling and pitiable form, viz., accompanied by sick- 
ness and disease, is now established ona scale of sufficient mag- 
nitude, that with proper support it may be rendered capable of 
admitting into its wards all the “ casual sick” of this great me- 
tropolis. It requires but the funds in order to have 500 beds im- 
mecestery available forthe reception of these, the most wretched 
of our fellow-creatures. Moreover, it prateteusirerers medical 
advice and medicine to more, on the average, than 1,800 out- 
patients a-week. 

It_is wholly supported by voluntary, subscription, has no 
funded property of its own, nor any other income than that 
which is contributed by the philanthropic portion of the com- 
munity. To these it is most earnestly recommended by the 
Committee at this period of extreme destitution and consequent 
sickness and peril of life. Its doors are daily thronged with the 
most miserable objects, and so great has been the demand upon 
its resources in consequence Curing the whole summer, that it 
has been compelled to borrow to a large amount from the fund 
subscribed towards the new building to defray the current 
expenses. 

Contributions will be kindly received by Messrs. Coutts & Co. ; 
Messrs. Drummonds & Co.; Messrs. Herries & Co.; Messrs. 
Smith, Payne & Smiths; Messrs. Glyn & Co.; Messrs. Jones, 
Loyd & Co.; Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co. ; Messrs. Denison 
& Co.; Messrs. Williams, Deacon & Co.; Messrs. Prescott & 
Co.; Messrs. Ransom & Co.; Messrs. Overend, Gurney & Co.; 
Messrs. Nisbet & Co. Berners-street; and_at the Secretary's 
Office, by the Rev. R. C. PACKMAN, Sec. 
Cast-offapparel, male or female, will be gratefully acknowledged, 


Obey and IMPROVEMENTS for 

1344, exhibited (opposite Day & Martin's) 247, High Hol- 
born. Go everywhere and persuade them to examine, that they 
be no longer a stiff-necked, crippled, or ignorant people. By 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, and under the especial 
patronage of H.R.H. Prince Albert. 


DE’S EXTRACT OF SPRING FLOWERS, 
and Twenty other Inimitable Scents, 2s. 6d.—3s. 6d., &c. 
by ROBERT BEST EDE, P Her Masgsty, 
London Depéts. Barry & Son, EGYPTIAN HALL, PIC- 
CADILLY, and 122, Bishopsgate Within; Wholesale and Ex- 
port Agent, R. E. Dear, 20 and 21, BISHOPSGATE Without.— 
MANOPFACTORY, DoRKING. 


EA & PERRIN’S ‘WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.’ Prepared from the Recipe of a Nobleman in 
the County.—The above celebrated Sauce has, from the time of 
its introduction, been steadily progressing in public favour. Its 
peculiar piquancy, combined wit! te flavour, blish i 
of acharacter unequalled in sauces. Noblemen and others, of 
acknowledged gofit, pronounce it to be ‘the only good sauce ;’ 
and for enriching gravies, or as a zest for fish, curries, steaks, 
game, cold meat, &c., poe oy | unrivalled. As a rapidly- 
increasing inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the king- 
dom, the Proprietors beg to state that on. grocers, and 
others may be supplied by their agents—Messrs. Barclay & 
Sons, Farringdon-street ; Mr. J. Harding, 59, King-street, Step- 
ney; Messrs. Metcalfe & Co. 16, Southampton-row; an the 
Wholesale Oil and Italian Warehousemen in London, upon the 
same terms as at their Warehouse at Worcester.—Sold retail, in 
half-pint bottles, at ls. 6d. ; pints, 2s. 6d. ; and quarts, 5s. each, 
with the Proprietors’ stamp over the cork of every bottle. 


HARPE’S SOLUBLE QUININE DENTI- 
FRICE. Recommended and*used by the Facucry, for 
preserving the TEETH to the latest possible period. The ad- 
vantages of this truly scientific preparation arise from its hold- 
ing, in a state of quint e, the medi 1 properties of Bark 
and Myrrh, which, by a chemical combination, known only to 
the proprietor, are rendered instantly soluble in the juices of 
the mouth; at the same time, it is perfectly free from acid, grit, 
or any pernicious ingredients. By its astringent ney it pre- 
vents decay, eradicates scurvy, and, by exciti ealthy action 























of the gums, prevents their separation from the teeth; or, if 
subject to bleeding, gives, in most cases, immediate, and by con- 
tinued use, permanent relief. It is strikingly beneficial in affec- 
tions of the mouth, the result of a mercurial or medicinal course ; 
and, when subject to tenderness of the gums arising from cold 
its use is a positive preventive of future attacks. The virtue of 
this celebrated Dentifrice in cleansing, removing incrustations. 
and speedily giving a beautiful whiteness to the teeth, as wel 
as sweetness to the breath, is unrivalled by any other Tooth 
Powder, whilst its refreshing bitter imparts an agreeable sensa- 
tion to the most discriminating palate. 

Be careful to observe the Proprietor's Signature on the Govern- 
ment stamp.—Prepared and sold by G. Y. SHARPE, Chemist, 
Islington-green, London. To be procured of all respectable 
Medicine Venders, in boxes at ls. 9d. and 2s. 9d. each; an 
through the following Agents :—Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Hannay & Co. 63, Oxford-street; Ed- 
wards, 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Barclay & Sons, 5 Farring- 
don-street; Sutton & Co. 10, Bow Churchyard ; and J. D. Best, 
14, Grosvenor-street West, Eaton-square. 

N.B, Orders by post immediately attended to. 








METCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into th 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the fines 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair, 
Brushes, of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful Manner, 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro, 


m 
perties of absorption, vitality, and — by means of direct 
is; i 


importations, nsing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destractive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna syenge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
130 B.. Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution—Beware of the words “‘ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
by some houses. 


“ . a 
ISSRS. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En. 
AVE gravers, beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry, that they 
ENGRAVE VISITING CARDS in their best manner—with the 
crest, 6s.; without, 2s. 6d.; and 100 cards, 2s. 6d. Specimens of 
the above mer be selected from a most fashionable assortment 
at their establishments, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and ix, 
Bishopsgate-street Within ; or sent on application any distance 
free ofexpense. Superfine letter papers, 27s., 22., 20s., 188., I7s, 
l4s. 6d., 12s., and 8s. per ream ; note ditto, 18s., 16s., 12s., 8%., 69. 
and 4s. per ream. Either of the above papers may be stamped 
with a coronet, crest, or initials, for the additional charge of 5s, 
perream. Their miscellaneous stock, which is very large, and 
particularly adapted for Presents, as most of their articles may 
»e procured either plain or of the most costly description, em. 
braces every article of elegant and decorative stationery suitable 
for the boudoir, drawing-room, or counting-house. Messrs. B, 
& Son are also agents for Mr. R. B. Ede’s Perfumery, and sup. 
ply postage stamps and envelopes at Government prices, 


ETTS'’s PATENT BRANDY DISTILLERY, 
f No. 7, SmiTHF1eLp Bars.—Notwithstanding the publi. 
city for many years past given to the superiority of BETTS'S 
PATENT FRENCH DISTILLED BRANDY over every other 
Spirit, British or Foreign, it is yet but partially known: J. T, 
BETTS & CO, therefore feel it a duty they owe to the Public 
and themselves, to invite a comparison between the Patent and 
the French Brandy, until every Family in the kingdom, in which 
Brandy is consumed, have made trial of their Patent Brandy, 
and consequently discontinued the use of the Foreign article, 
heir respective merits are fairly developed in the following 
Testimonials, to which they again beg to refer. 


Extracts from Testimonials. 

“IT do not hesitate to express my conviction that your Patent 
Brandy is fully as free from everything injurious to health, and 
contains as pure a spirit, as the best varieties of Foreign Brandy, 

“ EpwWARD TURNER, 
ms , “ Professor of Chemistry in the 
John T. Betts, Esq.” “ University of London,” 


“‘T am bound to say, and do assert it with confidence, that, for 
| ie of spirit, this cannot be surpassed ; and that your Patent 
Brandy is also quite free from those acids which, though minute 
in quantity, always contaminate the Foreign Spirit. 
< “Josepn Hume, 

J. T. Betts, Esq.” “Chemist to His Majesty.” 

“ Your Brandy is free from uncombined acid and astringent 
matter, which exists, more or less, in most of the Brandies im. 

orted from France. “Joun Tuomas Cooper, 
*To Mr. Betts.” “ Lecturer on Chemistry.” 


_It is this perfect freedom from the above objectionable quali- 
ties, and its agreeable similarity in flavour to the finest samples 
of Cognac Brandy, that constitute the peculiar value of the 
Patent Branpy. 

J.T. BETTS & CO. are, at length, enabled to give a distinct 
assurance that arrangements will be completed in the course of 
the present month, which will afford an unfailing protection to 
purchasers against the continuance of those frauds, from whie 
they have hitherto so extensively suffered ; as each bottle will 
be secured by a Patent Metallic Capsule, or covering for the 
cork, of solid metal, with their name, address, and the w 
“ Betts’s Patent Branpy” embossed upon it: the forgery of 
which subjects the guilty party to a Penalty of Fifty Pounds for 
every offence. 

This valuable Spirit is manufactured only at the Distillery, 
No. 7, Smithfield Bars, leading to St. John-street ; where it may 
be obtained, either pale or coloured, in quantities not less 
Two Gallons, at 18s. per Gallon, for Cash on delivery. 


TO ARTISTS, AMATEURS, ETC. 


OLFF & SON’S CRETA LEVIS, or PER- 
MANENT DRAWING CHALK, in various Colours. 
E. Wo_rr & Son beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs that 
they have, By the introduction of great improvements in their 
CRETA LEVIS, enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 
pencil ; and effects can now be produced equal to water-colour 
drawings, without the use of water or any other fluid, the va 
rious colours blending together with perfect harmony, Seesty, 
and richness. It can be cut to a fine point, and is thus capable 
giving a very delicate outline. For sketching from nature the 
eat advantages resulting from the adoption ef the RET: 
JEVIS must be obvious, as without the use of water, palette, 
brushes, &c. all the various tints can be obtained with a truth- 
fulness that cannot be surpassed. To be had of all respectable 
Stationers, and of the Manufacturers, at the following prices:~ 
Leather box, containing a set of B 7s, each, 











_ _ a 24. 


In sets as above, without box, at 
Lake and Cobalt «+-ccees 


“Creta Levis.—Preparations of drawing chalk in various 
colours, and some specimens of works produced by them, have 
been submitted to us by Messrs. Wolff & Son. These speci 
mens we had no hesitationin pronouncing powerfal and eflec- 
tive; but we thought it right to forward the material itself to 
one more competent than ourselves to offer an opinion, and he 
reports favourably of it—that it is well suited for sketching, a 
it enables the artist togive colour as well as outline, which does 
not rub,off in the portfolio.” — Atheneum, Dec. 23. 

Instructions for Use.—To produce the delicate shades, the 
chalk must be cut to a fine point, and worked ve lightly 
on the paper, blending the colours until the required tint 
obtained. The deep shades tperely require a broader point and 
increased pressure.—Bristol Board, Crayon Paper, or, in f 
any ponerse with a fine even surface, but not glazed, are we 
adapted for the CRETA LAEVIS. E . 

OLFF Son f, to recommend their newly-invented 
SKETCHING PENCILS, or Permanent Black Chalks:— 
B B, Very black, for foreground. 
H B, Middle tint. * 
N, Neutral tint, for distance. 
Price 6s. per dozen. . 

These Pencils are peculiarly odegted for sketching heads Ln 
landscapes, and are capable of pr ducing a beautifu effect wi 
very little labour. Having an adhesive quality, the drawings may 
be transmitted without fear of injury. 5 ith 

*,* Wol Son are desirous of opening an Agency rthe 
respectable Country Booksellers and Stationers for the sale of! 
above.—Manufactory, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, Lo 
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TREATISES 
oN VARIOUS BRANCHES OF SCIENCE, 
REPUBLISHED FROM 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 





In post 8vo. price 6s. 
Illustrated with Plates and Woodcuts, 


A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 


By JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S. F.G.S. 
Professor of Geology in King’s College, London; pa 
Author of * Illustrations of ithe, ay A vad Yorkshire’ ‘A Guide 


“ rd this essay as one of high merit, containing a sys- 
Pa philosophical view of the extensive subject oF which 
it treats, while, at the same time, it is so perspicuous in its lan- 
; and so sober in its views, that the general reader cannot 
Frito peruse it with pleasure and satisfaction.” — Quarterly Rev. 


In post 8vo. price 6s. 


ith Woodcuts, Maps, and other Engravings, in- 
Mlustrated with vvoboldt's Map ‘of the Geographical 
Distribution of Plants, 


A TREATISE ON 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By THOMAS orem Aut TRAILL. PRee iiey of 
i fessor of Medical Jurisprudence in the Universi 
a Edinburgh, &c. 
* t elaborate digest of facts judiciously arranged, and, 
as Feit penne: perbaps the most complete that has yet 
appeared.” —Leeds Mercury. 


In post 8vo. price 6s. 


ed b wards of 100 Engravings on Wood, anda 
eeummaied “Chart of Magnetic Curves, 


A TREATISE 
ON MAGNETISM. 


By SIR DAVID BREWSTER, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Institute of France, &e. 
“The splendid article by Sir David Brewster on Magnetism.” 

i ld. . 
Mthe only treatise yet published, in which all the recent dis- 


coveries of importance are to be found collected together, and 
properly aranged.”’—Observer. 


In post 8vo. price 9s. 


Illustrated with Plates and Woodcuts, and prefaced by a Biogra- 
phical Memoir of the Author, 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF SIR JOHN 
LESLIE, 
ON THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT SUBJECTS OF 


NATURAL AND CHEMICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


6. Climate. . 
7. Cold and Congelation. 


8. Dew. 
9. Meteorology. 


. Achromatic Glasses. 

. Acoustics. 

. Aéronautics. 

. Barometer. 

Jarometrical Measurements. 





In Ato. price 9s. . 
With numerous Engravings, and copious Musical illustratiens 
interspersed with the Text, 


AN ESSAY ON 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 


OF 


MUSICAL COMPOSITION ; 


With an Appendix and Notes, being an extension of the article 
MUSIC, 


By G. F. GRAHAM, Esq. 
*“ A masterly and comprehensive essay."”"— Atheneum. 
We never saw so much sound practical information on the 
subject compressed into the same space.”"—Spectafor. |. 
“A lucid and har i is t of the principles of 
the art."”—Musical World. 





In 8vo. price 9s. 


DISSERTATION 
ON THE PROGRESS OF 


ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY, 


Chiefly during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
By the Right Hon. SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, LL.D. F.R.S. 


Witha Preface by the Rev. WM. WHEWELL, M.A, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Yow completed, in 21 vols. Ato. 
Illustrated by 506 Engravings on Steel, and many Thousands on Wood, 


With a GENERAL INDEX of upwards of 68,000 References, 


THE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


SEVENTH EDITION, 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR NAPIER. 





The general recommendations of the Work are so well expressed in the following 
selections from the Critical Notices of the public Press, that the Proprietors, instead of 
employing language of their own in describing its leading characteristics, will rest satis- 
fied with presenting these extracts for public perusal. Although selected from a variety 
of sources (including some of the highest critical authorities in this country), the Pro- 
prietors have endeavoured to combine the selections in such a manner as to give a con- 
nected view of the distinguishing merits of the Work. 


“ This is the really cheap Encyclopedia, for that only is cheap which is excellent.”! It is our firm 
conviction that the British public was never before in possession of a work of this class so complete 
in all its departments, so varied in its subjects, so profound in its information, or sanctioned with the 
stamp of such great authorities, in every branch of the Arts, Sciences, and General Literature.”? * The 
first thinkers, writers, and savans of the age, have in this book consolidated a body of Philosophy, His- 
tory, Belles Lettres, Biography, Science, and Art, which fulfils whatever is required from a complete 
circle of Literature and the Sciences.” “ With the exception of such articles as remain comparatively 
unaffected by the progress of time and improvement, by far the greater number have been written 
| expressly for this edition, and, in every instance, by persons the most eminent in the respective depart- 

ments of knowledge of which they have been employed to treat.”4 “To such an extent has this substi- 
tution of new matter been carried, that in some of the volumes three-fourths of the whole contents are 
entirely new."> “For extent of usefulness, and moderation of price, it appears to us unparalleled ; 
and to men whose fortunes and rooms do not permit them the enjoyment of a large collection of books, 
we cannot conceive a more valuable acquisition than this edition of that most comprehensive of all 
works—the Encyclopedia Britannica.”® 






























“The Index,—a work of stupendous labour, and, without doubt, the most comprehensive index of 
miscellaneous literature and science in the English language,—exhibits in a very striking manner the 
vast extent of information contained in the Encyclopedia, and must prove of invaluable service to all 
who have occasion to consult books of reference.”? 


“The quality of the paper,—the remarkable elegance of the typography,—and the beauty of the 
plates, combined with the literary value of its contents, render it the best, and because the best—the 
cheapest Encyclopedia ever published in Britain.” ® 


“Now that the country is being deluged with diluted stuff, compounded from Germany and America, 
what hope is there for the Science and the Literature of England, that publishers dare ever again venture 
on such another work as this?” ® 


“To the Gentleman and the Merchant, to the Agriculturist and the Manufacturer, to the Clergyman 
and the Layman, to the Student of Science or Philosophy, and the cultivator of Literature or the Fine 
Arts, the EncycLor2pb1A Britannica will prove an acquisition of the highest value. The great scope of 
its information also recommends it in an especial manner to emigrants and other persons resident in 
quarters where access to books is difficult, or whose fortunes do not permit them the enjoyment of extensive 
libraries.”!° “An Australian or New Zealand settler, who left his home with no other accomplishment 
but that of being able to read, write, and count, might, with such a companion, beguile his long and weary 
voyage, and become a well-informed man before he reached his destination.”"' As a token of regard 
presented by individuals or associations, no gift could be devised better calculated to fulfil the objects of 
such testimonials: for while the beauty and splendour of the work commend it to the taste of the donor, its 
great practical utility cannot fail to render it highly acceptable to the party receiving it. Lord Brougham, 
when alluding to certain provisions in the Copyright Act, respecting Encyclopzdias, stated, in regard to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, that “ if any work deserved to be encouraged by-Parliament, it was this; and if 
any work was not only valuable and useful, but absolutely necessary for the country, it was this.” The Pub- 
lishers therefore confidently recommend the Seventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica as a work 
deserving of public confidence and support, and worthy of the national name. 


® Athenaeum. 
10 Leeds Conservative Jourral, 
" Quarterly Review, 


1 Athenaeum. 
2 Dublin Evening Mail. 
3 Tait’s Magazine. 


5 Bradford Observer. 
6 John Bull, 
7 Caledonian Mercury. 





4 Morning Chronicle. 8 Bristol Journal, 
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PUBLISHED BY WHITTAKER & CO. AVE MARIA-LANE, 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


HITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS 
of PINNOCK’S GOLDSMITH’S HISTORIES, in 12mo. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. The 34th Edition, 
with numgoous Embellishments, Maps, Tables, Exercises, &c. 
HISTORY of ROME. The 22nd Edition, with 
pumepens Embellishments, Maps, Tables, Exercises, &c. 5s. 64 
HISTORY of GREECE. The-18th Edition, | o 


wah pymorens Embellishments, Maps, Tables, Exercises, &c. 
s 


WHITTAKER’S PINNOCK’S CHILD’S 
FIRST BOOK. 18mo. 3d. 

WHITTAKER’S PINNOCK'’S CHILDS 
SECOND BOOK; or, Mentorian Primer. 18mo. 

WHITTAKER’S PINNOCK'S. FIRST 
SPELLING BOOK, 18imo. 1s. 

WHITTAKER’S PINNOCK’S EXPLANA- 
TORY ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK. 12mo. 1s. 6d. bound. 

WHITTAKER’S PINNOCK’S EXERCISES 
in FALSE SPELLING. 18mo. 1s. 

WHITTAKER’ PINNOCK’S JUVENILE 


READER, for Children from Four to Seven Years old. New 
Ludition, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


WHITTAKER’S PINNOCK’S INTRODUC- 
TION to the EXPLANATORY READER. 12mo. 3s. bound, 


WHITTAKERS PINNOCK’S EXPLANA- 
TORY ENGLISH READER, in Prose and Verse, for Pupils 
above Seven Years old. 6th Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

WHITTAKER’S PINNOCK’S ARITHME. 
TICAL TABLES. 1gmo. 6d. 

WHITTAKERS PINNOCK’S CYPHER- 
ING BOOKS, 4to. Part I. 1s.; Parts If. and III. 3s,each. A 

shonld be taken to order WHITTAKER’S IM- 
ITLONS, as from the universal popularity of this 
cipled aitempts have been made to substitute 
meh simils 7. appearance. Messrs. ittaker 


very large sums upon the perch 


y the successive la 


$s, a8 complete a 


m 
rotect their property, ané at the ee time to 


prevent the Sublic from being imposcd upon by spurious imi- 
tations. 


WHITTAKER’S 
ELEMENTARY WORKS. 


ISTORY of the FALL of the ROMAN EM- 
PIRE, and RISE of the EUROPEAN STATES. By 

Dr. W. C. TAYLOR. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 
HISTORY of FRANCE and NORMANDY, 


By Dr. W. C. Taylor. 2nd Edition, 12mo. 6s. bound. 
WOODBRIDGE’S ATLAS ; exhibiting also the 


Religions, Forms of Government, De ngrecs of Civilization, Com- 

parative Size of Towns, Rivers,and Mountains,and the Climates 

and Productions of the Earth. Noyal 4to. 8s. half-bound, 
WOODBRIDGE’'SS GEOGRAPHY ; illustra- 


tive of the foregoing Ales. With numerous Engravings, 4th 


Edition, Ismo. 3s. 6d. 
HISTORIC AL. "EPITOME of the OLD and 
4th Edition, with Engravings and Maps, 


NEW TESTAMENTS. 
12mo. 6s. bound. 
PLATT’S LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
forming Reading Lessons for opery Day in the 
With Que stions and Engravings. 12mo., 5 


cl JASS-BOOK ; 
ear. 
THOMSON’S FIRST BOOK of ARITHME- 
TIC; with 900 Examples. I8mo. 1s.€d. A KEY, price 1s. 
AYRE’S YOUNG LADIES’ ARITHMETIC. 
18mo. 2s. 
' BEASLEY 'S DICTATION SPELLING EX. 
ERCISES, lsmo. 2s. 
DUNCAN'S ENGLISH EXPOSITOR; 


Explanatory Spelling-Book. 17th Edition, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


BARCLAY’S SCHOOL-MASTER’S REGIS- 


TER. 4to. Is. sewed. 


BARCLAY’S SCHOOL-MISTRESS'S PE- 


GISTER, 4to. 1s. sewed. 


FULTON and KNIGHT'S PRONOUNCING 
and EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, gre atly i improved, the pronunciation ascertained by a 
new and’ simple notation. ‘To which are prefixed, the principles 
of English pronunciation, and the elements of reading; wit 

copious lists of Greek, Latin, and oe a ture proper names, &c. 
Square 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound and lett 


THE WRITER'S and STUDENT" S ASSIST- 
ANT; or, a Compendious Dictionary of English Synonyms. 4th 
Edition, lsmo. 3s, cloth. 

THE WRITER'S and STUDENT'S GRAM- 
MAR of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; arranged in numbered 
Sections; with numerous , ary on each Letter, a Guide to 
correct Punctuation, &c. By the Author of the* Writer's and 
Student's Assistant.’ Noval ismo. 3s. cloth lettered. 


or, 





LONDON. 








WHITTAKER’S 
GREEK SCHOOL BOOKS. 


INCKS’ GREEK-ENGLISH SCHOOL 
LEXICON; containing, all the Words that occur in the 
Books used in most schools ar* nllegiate yg p By the 
TH° ',A,, late Master. of Ne 
Cly- “*ution. Royal 12mo. 
price ged and improved. 
a. addix oy works have been in- 
et use of the great-distorians, Herodotus and 
i , ue Odyssey of Homer; Anacreon ; the Olympics 
; some Idylls of T heocritus; the Nubes of Aristo- 

a “the Septuagint: and some others, as will be seen by 
the Index. These, in addition to the works in the former edi- 
—. will include illustrations of the language at different peri: 

in different dialects. Various — extensive alterations 
ond improvements have also been ma 


BUTTMANN’S Seteemnaliens and Ler ee 
GREEK GRAMMAR; translated from, the German 
Biographical notice of the Author. Edited by Dr. CHARLES 

PF. wer —— se with the Syntactical part much enlarged. 
8vo. 138. 6d. b 

COOLEY'S LARCHER’ NOTES on HERO- 
DOTUS.—Historical and Critical Comments on the Histor 
Herodotus ; with a Chronological Table. From the Frenc 
P. IL. LARCHER, formerly Member of the Institute, &c. 
Edition, ae considera ble corrections and additions. B 

DESBOROUGH COOLEY, Esq. Author of the * History o! Mari- 
time Siccasan” &e. In? vols. 8vo. price 28s. bds. 


SEALE'S ANALYSIS of the GREEK METRES, 


~~ aad Use of Students at the Universities. 10th Edition, 8vo. 


“ARNOLD'S THUCYDIDES. Illustrated by 
Notes, &c. 2nd Edit. 8vo. Vol. I. 12s., Vol. II. 8s., Vol. IIT. 10s. 


BEKKER’S THUCYDIDES. §8vo. price 14s. 
boards. 


GAISFORD’'S HERODOTUS. 8rd Edition, 2 


vols. 8vo. 1. 1s. boards. 


SCHWEIGH AZUSER'S LEXICON to HERO- 
DOTUS. New Edition, 8vo. l4s. boards. 


MITCHELL'S SOPHOCLES: with Notes, Cri- 
tical and Explanpts dapted to the Use of Schools and Uni- 
versities. By,T. Mitc tll, A.M.,the Translator of Aristophanes. 
Antigone, 5s. ‘Edipus Coloneus, 5s. (Ed ipus ‘Tyrannus, 7s. 


Trachinie, 
FITHS’ AGSCHYLI FROMETHEU 
VINCTUS and Septem Contra Thebasj with “English 
8vo. 5s. each. 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 


8vo. 8s.; with Latin Translation, 9s. 


XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. By Green- 


wood. 8vo. 9s.; with the Latin, 10s. 


WALKER’S CLAVIS HOMERICA. A Lexi- 


con of all the Words in the Iliad. 5th Edition, 12mo. 9s. 
BURTON’S GREEK TESTAMENT, with 


English Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 4s. boards. 


VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT from the 


Text of Griesbach and Valpy. 12mo. 5s. bound. 


VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT, with Eng- 


lish Notes. 4th Edition, with parallel references, and other im- 
provements. 3 vols. 8vo. price 2/. bound in cloth. 


DAWSON’S GREEK and ENGLISH LEX- 
ICON tothe NEW TESTAMENT. Translated from the Greek- 
Latin Lexicon of JOHN DAWSON, A.B., and considerably 
enlarged ; with an outline of Greek Grammar, for the use of 
— aderss who have not received a Classical Education. 
By = “4 YLOR. New Edition, carefully revised, 8vo. price 
s. boar ao 


WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITION of 


PINNOCK’S CATECHISM of the GREEK GRAMMAR. I8smo. 
9d, sewed, 


m4 


By Hutchinson. 


WHITTAKER’S 
LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 

IBLOCK’S New and Improved LATIN and 

ENGLISH and ENGLISH and LATIN DICTIONARY, 
In Two Parts. 
12mo. 9s, boun 

Part I. containing the Latin and English Dictionary, sold 
separately, price 5s. 6d. bound. 

#,* This Work is an entirely new compilation, on the plan of 
Schrevelius’ Greek Lexicon. Amongst many other improve- 
ments, all irregular preterites, and other tenses of verbs, and 
the anomalous cases of heteroclite nouns (1,000 of which, at the 
least, are not in any Dictionary yet published), and all irregu- 
larly-formed participles have their radix or source given. 


WHITTAKER’ LATIN EXERCISES ; Eng- 


lish Sentences from the best Roman Writers, to be again "turned 
into Latin. 8th Edition, 12mo. 3s.—A KEY, price 2s. 


WHITTAKER’S FLORILEGIUM POETI- 
CUM: a Selection of Elegiac Extracts from the Works of Ovid, 
&c., with English Biographical Notices. 18mo 


WHITTAKER’S PHAZDRUS: a Sclection of 


the Fables, with Notes, and a Vocabulary. 12mo. 2s. 


VALPY’S SALLUST. The entire Works, 12mo. 
2s.6d. With Hickie’s English Notes, 4s, 6d. bound. 


VALPY’S CORNELIUS NEPOS. 
2s. 6d. With English Notes, 3s. 6d. bound. 


The 2nd Edition, considerably improved, sq. 


12mo. 





LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS continued, 
VALPY’S GRADUS; with Translations, ang 


the forma H 1 » 
and arrangement Sasi, nstpitenton of 7.0 bone 
PYPER'’S GRADUS. Inthis Work the Words 
Now Bdition,-corscctcd, imo.7s, bound. =" “7° Ftsin 
CICERO'’S Minor Works: De Officiis—Cato 
— Lwlius — Paradoxa—De a=Som 
Lm eipionis. r English Notes ty DR T ra Y Lone ne 40.64, 
STEPS to SENSE VERSES. Exercises toy 
rendered into Latin verse. 12mo. 1s.6d. A KEY, 1s. 6d, 
GRETTON’S INTRODUCTION to the Trang. 
ag ation of Saglich Poetry into Latin Eleiacs and Nexameten, 


VALPY'S GROTIUS. With English Notes 


12mo. Es, 


BROTIER’S TACITUS. 4 vols. 8vo, 21, 2% 
boards. 


DRAKENBORCH’S LIVY; with Creviery 
Notes. A New Edition. To which are added, the varie rat 
ings of Gronovius, Crevier, Kreyssig, and Bekker. With a 
copious Index cf Matters. In 3 thick vols. 8vo. \/. 11s, 6d, bds, 


BARKER'S L°EMPRIERE. ay Empeans 
- me of ac Persons nod Places mentioned Contalaing 
Hist and Classical Auth 





Ancient 
ors. Re-edite it. BARKER 
he 3rd Edition, en! d fi th eA 
Bea, THON: pg ge slarged ¢ ‘im e 7) roerican Lau 


NUTTALL’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
the Manners, Customs, Laws, Institutions. Arts, 
celebrated Nations of Le ge and of the Middle 
reich! is naa xed 3 ee a yy By P. A 
ay 5 Coe ALY 5 C) necessary £, AUSTo 


WHITTAKER’S Improved Edition of PIN. 
NOCK’S CATECHISM of the LATIN GRAMMAR. 18mo.$¢, 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, AND GERMAN. 


MADAME CAMPAN'S CONVERSATIONS 
itmo. with Vocabulary. ‘- 6. bound, "<> 64 Bagi 


Same Work, in EnGuisn and Irartan, 
ALE: an Abridgement, in French, 


Corinne.’ 12mo. Bs. 6d. cloth 


ELISABETTA, ossia gli ESILIATY 
SIBERIA, ‘Translated into Italian by M. Santagnello. 


NOVELLI MORALI DI FR 
SOAVE. Thirty-six Tales, and a Vocabulary. 12mo. 


GROS’ FRENCH GRAMMAR. 12mo. § 
A KEY, 3s. 6d. 


BEAUMONT'S MAGAZIN des ENFANE 


Dialogues on various Subjects. 12mo. 5s, 


OLLENDORFF'S METHOD, FRENCH AXD 
A METHOD of LEARNING to. READ, W RITE, and SPRAK 
UAGE in Six Month: 

1, Aorta "20 THE Frencu. Written a 


prosaly for the English Student. By H. G. Ollendorff. so. 
price 16s. clot 


2. y toon TO THE Gunman. Written ex- 
aaa for the English Student. H. G. Ollendorff. In Tvo 
arts, price 16s. each, cloth. The ‘arts sold separately. 

Part I. contains 105 progressive Lessons, and 249 Exercises, 
together with Tables and Index, teaching the Practice of the 
Language. 

Part II. contains Lessons and Exercises on the Principles af 
the Language, and Exercises from the best German as 
translation and re-translation, progressively arranged, thus 
fecting the Student in the T: heory as well as the Practice like 
Language. 


3. Krys to both Frexcu and German Sys 
TEMS, prepared by the Author. Price 7s. each, cloth, lette! 

* It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of 
thet present method, to notice, that these are the only English 
tions sanctioned by Mr. Olle ndorf, and he deems any other totaly 
inadequate for the purposes of English instruction, and for te 

elucidation of the method, so strongly recommended by C 
Basil Hall, and other eminent Writers. 


FLUGEL'’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY of 
the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in, Two P 
namely, English-German and German-English. A New - 
with great additions and iergovementt: in artic ularly atanint 
to the English student. By C FEILING, German Mastertt 
the Roya Military Academy: : Woolwich, and the City ot las 
don School; and A. HE NN, Ph University Berlin, 
Professor of German a Ww fineke ster Collec: In’ 2 vols, lange 
8vo. price 36s. cloth. re 

#,* Some thousands of new German words (and those 
merely compounds), with many phrases, have been ~ 
more accurate English significations have been substituted 
those in the German gdition; and numerous other improre 
ments have been introduced. 


AN ABRIDGEMENT of FLUGEL’S complet 
DICT wOnARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES 
For the Use of eee and Travellers, English-German 
German-English. Abridged especially for the English St 
By C. A. FEILING aan JOHN OXENFORD, 12mo. 766 
price 9s. bound and lettered. 

an 
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